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Jean Rousset 


DON JUAN AND THE BAROQUE 


Among the great creations of the seventeenth century, one of the liveliest 
and most rich in promise is Don Juan. Even the changes that he undergoes 
from age to age are full of significance. This article will attempt to clarify 
one aspect of this evolution from a point of view exclusively that of the 
baroque.” 

The reader is asked to accept as the basis for these reflections a definition 
of the baroque which I have given elsewhere,? and which I will merely 
summarize here. 

The baroque, conceived in its most general terms, presupposes the 
simultaneous presence of metamorphosis and disguise, or of mobility and 
setting, or even, if we resort to emblems as did the seventeenth century, 
of Proteus and the Peacock. 

If there is a literary domain in which this definition applies, it is to be 
found in the poetry or in the plays of inconstancy and of instability bound 
up with disguise, which flourished at the end of the sixteenth century and 
at the beginning of the seventeenth over all of Europe, at the time when 
Don Juan was about to be born. 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. For a treatment of the whole, see Gendarme de Bévotte, La Légende de Don Juan 
(Paris, 1906), and Micheline Sauvage, Le Cas de Don Juan (Paris, Seuil, 1953). 


2. La Littérature de ! Age baroque en France (Paris, Corti, 1953). 
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Don Juan and the Baroque 


What is the significance of this inconstancy? It is introduced in the form 
of two complementary aspects which a choice of texts will clarify: 

I. In the course of his Méditations sur le Psaume L, Jean de Sponde defines 
man as a “changing Proteus,” for he consists of the water that flows, of 
glass, of wind, of all that breaks or flees: “I cannot resolder this glass, I 
cannot stem these torrents. This man, all of him, is made solely of the wind 
that comes and goes, that turns and returns, of the wind, indeed, that 
springs into whirlwinds, that whips his brain, that carries him off and 
transports him... And then Sponde asks himself: “... with what 
chains will I shackle this changing Proteus? How will I halt him?” And 
he marvels: “Whence so much fragility? Whence so much inconstancy?” 

Sponde appears here as one of the first representatives of a current of 
Christian radicalism which, from Aubigné to Pascal, views man from the 
point of view of God, in other words, that of Essence and of Permanence; 
it is from this point of view that he defines him as inconstancy and in- 
stability; an inconstancy which is the sign of precariousness, of ontological 
sorrow because it is the shadow that God casts over the world. If man is 
this “changing Proteus,” it is because he is flight in the face of Essence; sin, 
the absence of God, is experienced here as transition and motion; and, 
inversely, motion and inconstancy constitute a mark of sin, tinged with 
black. 

Sponde is not the only one to attest this black inconstancy. Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, so similar to him in many ways, also discovers inconstancy 
along his path, but only to reject and curse it: It is a “monster” born of the 
inferno, multicolored and multipede, its “secret wings” constituted by “‘a 
thousand weathercocks,” its face masked and often changing its mask. If 
he erects an altar to it, as Du Perron and Durant were to do, it is out of 
spite—the too-faithful heart in love with an inconstant woman: 


Make a heart in love with no longer loving change. 
I will have an altar rolled up for you with a balloon. ... 


And this becomes the occasion for constructing edifices which baroque 
inconstancy never ceased to build, accumulating materials of the air, float- 
ing or whirling: dead leaves blown by the wind, air, weathercocks, plumes, 
flowers, the down of thistle, and finally “water and soap” with which it 
blew bubbles. The fact that in Aubigné there is defiance and censure which 
the game disguises all too poorly is confirmed by the 32nd Ode of the 
Printemps, which is still another “inconstancy.” This poet of weighty 
masses contradicts himself for a moment: 
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No, I do not like the weighty, 
But the light, the lustrous. . . . 


And he embarks upon a eulogy of all that flies and seems to be unstable 
only to reverse it in the last strophe with a flip of the hand; it was merely a 
paradox, a courtyard game. 

One could add to those of Sponde and Aubigné the names of others: a 
du Vair, the herald of Christian stoicism, or a Chassignet, the poet of 
Christian death, for whom our “transient days” like water, like the bubble 
and the shadow, 


. pass more lightly 
Than does either soap, the flower, or the shade. 


All of them welcome inconstancy and its changing images. They allow 
themselves to be caught up in it for a moment only to turn away from it, 
to tear themselves from it as from an eddy that might perilously sweep 
them away. They look upon man from the perspective in which Pascal 
was to see him. He, too, was to define man in terms of inconstancy and 
motion, in order the better to turn him, through appearances, from the 
reign of inconstancy, toward the immobile. “Nothing stops for us. This 
is the state that is natural to us and yet the most contrary to our inclina- 
tions. . . . Our reason is always disappointed by the inconstancy of appear- 

ances. 

The spirits of this lineage see the world in its instability and in its unfold- 
ing, but with distaste. For them, inconstancy is the weight that pulls the 
world down; it is the movement of evil, for evil is identified with motion. 


II. In the face of this black and heavy inconstancy, we now see another 
form of inconstancy which propels us toward Don Juan. This is a white 
and light inconstancy, linked to the first like the right and wrong side; 
after the Sponde-Pascal lineage, a “Montaignian” and Berninesque—and 
perhaps we might say in a broader way—a Jesuit lineage? Instead of grow- 
ing angry, dismayed at human inconstancy, it became enchanted and in- 
toxicated by it. Instead of clashing with inconstancy in an attempt to over- 
come or abolish it, this lineage was to revel in it, to expand and savor it, to 
derive joy and, at times, art from it—baroque art. 

Marks of this white inconstancy abound on all sides. To mention only 
its poets, there was Du Perron who erected a Temple @ I’ Inconstance: 


. . . Soft plumes will be its edifice 
And air, resting on the wings of wind. . . . 
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Don Juan and the Baroque 


There was also La Roque who, having invoked “the race of the old Pro- 
teus,” declares: “Not to stop save by moving.” In the first third of the 
seventeenth century there were Des Yveteaux, Frénicle, Gombauld and 
Lingende (who also appeals to Proteus), the romantic Etienne Durant who 
published the bautiful Stances 2 [’Inconstance in 1611 to that “vagabond 
Inconstancy,” soul of the universe, situated “everywhere and nowhere,” 
akin to water, to the flame, to wind, to shadow and to the very substance of 
our spirit: 

Our spirit is but wind, and like the wind, fickle. 

What it calls constancy is a restive impulse: 

What it thinks today tomorrow is but umbrage . . . 

Willingly would I paint my light thoughts, 

But now in thinking it my thought has changed, 

What I hold escapes me. . . . 


And he terminates with the rough sketch of an imaginary temple made of 
the most fugitive materials: 


The sands of the sea, the storms, the clouds, 

The fires which make a thundering heat of air, 

The flames of lightning rather dead than perceived, 
The paintings of the heavens to our unknown eyes. . . . 


Along with Durant, the satyr-like Motin has the capacity to make us place 
our finger upon the close relationship which the poets concocted between 
amorous inconstancy and the general inconstancy which is the law of all 
things. The universe, like the mind, is only transitory, and he concludes, 
before he, too, resorts to Proteus, with: 


The soul of the whole World is the only movement. . . . 
The same relationship exists in the writings of his Provencal contempo- 
rary, Lortigue: 


All things are mutable in the world . . . 
Everything moves 
One must love on the wing. 


One senses the approach of Don Juan. 

These are but a few examples, hastily chosen and selected only from 
among the French poets. But France was not isolated; Europe resounded 
with the same echoes. 

Thus, an elegy by John Donne entitled Variety is a eulogy on change as 


the basis of existence, a praise of the joy derived from diversity, from 
amorous plurality; praise which Donne as well begins by extolling the 
cosmology of motion: 


The heavens rejoyce in motion, why should I 
Abjure my so much lov’d variety . . . ? 
Pleasure is none, if not diversifi’d. . . . 


And what about Italy? What does Marino, who dominated and in- 
fluenced all the poetry of his century, tell us? It is the same answer that he 
gives in Rime, entitled Amore incostante, and in the name of “Proteus of 
Love,” —the anticipated portrait of the metamorphosed man, Don Juan— 
some of whose traits are to be found again in Moliére and in Da Ponte- 
Mozart: 


He who wishes to see 

A new Proteus of love 

And a new chameleon 

Let him turn to me 

Who, changing my thought every hour 

Assumes a thousand different forms and colors. . . .3 


Nothing limits nor imprisons his vagabond soul; all feminine forms are 
beautiful in his eyes, young, mature, brunette, blonde. This is already 
Leporello’s “catalogue.” 

And what about Spain, where Don Juan was to be born? Augustinho da 
Crus adds his voice to those who continue the repetition and variation of 
the theme: “everything changes.” 


Everything changes, there is nothing that does not change. 
From instant to instant, I see only change 
And I, too, change from bad to worse... . 


Often I bend over the brook 
Where upon the gravel I watch the water flow 
And see the shadow of the grass tremble. . . .4 


3. Chi vuol veder, Marcello, 
Proteo d’Amor novello, 
Novel Camaleonte, 
A me giri la fronte, 
Ch’ognor pensier volgendo, 
Forme diverse e color vari apprendo. : 


4. Tudo se muda em fim, muda-se tudo, 
tudo vejo mudar cada momento: 
eu de mal em pior tambem me mudo. ... 
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Don Juan and the Baroque 


And Gongora terminates a sonnet in which the life of man is an arrow, 
a shadow and an illusion with the words: 


The hours pass, filing off the days, 
The days go, consuming the years. 


We must remark, in passing, that this very special feeling about time is 
expressed not only in terms of flight and of ebbing, but in newer and more 
precise images, implying the notion of a matter that becomes transformed, 
of a unity that expands and bursts because it is torn apart, as if gnashed by 
teeth, or fragmented into little units which an unceasing motion lifts up 
and tosses to the wind. This feeling of time moving and crumbling to dust 
is quite perceptible in the numerous poems of the marinists about the clock: 
the hour-glass, the water-clock, the mirror or wheel-clock, whose teeth 
bite into the days and split them, as, for example, in Congora’s poem. 
We find it, too, in Lubrano’s poem, the Water-Clock, where flux, both 
intermittent and continuous, divides our life into “tiny little drops of in- 
stants” (sminutissime gocciole d’istanti) which make our “errant days like 
drops of time’’ (Quasi stille del tempo i giorni erranti). 

This time made up of tiny drops, this time pulverized when one instant 
is separated from another, in a life of flux that one senses is entirely fugitive 
and illusory, is expressed by Etienne Durant: 

The past is nothing any more, the future is a cloud, 
And what remains of the present he feels is fleeting. 


This time that seems to burst into fragments is the time of inconstancy; it 
will become the time of Don Juan. 

One could go on in this way, examining the poets of the period. But we 
have seen enough to realize that everywhere a large blanket of inconstancy 
and of instability appears which seems to evoke from all sides, in an ir- 
resistible gestation, the birth of the person entrusted to give it shape and 
individual life; the land is ripe for a new myth to spring up. 

It was to appear for the first time in the theatre. Just as inconstancy, 
which is flight and pretense, is bound up with the baroque which unites 
motion and setting, so the theatre is the place as well as the agent of the 
baroque during the first half of the seventeenth century. 


Punha-me a ver correr as agoas frias 
por cima de alvos seixos repartidas, 
que faziam tremer hervas sombrias. 


s. Las horas, que limando estan los dias, 
Los dias, que royendo estan los aiios. 


| | 
| 


In fact, the character of the inconstant man or woman abounds in this 
kind of theatre, in the pastoral or in the tragi-comedy. The prince of these 
inconstants is Hylas who comes from Astraea. He is widely represented in 
the dramatic pastoral and, in 1630, triumphs in Mareschal’s play, In- 
constance d’Hylas. He is the man with a hundred masks and a hundred 
hearts, who claims to be the “lover of all women” because he is the man of 
change, in love, as the John Donne of the Elegy, with diversity: 


In these diversities my flame perseveres . . . 
Any mood displeases me which lasts too long. 


A multiple and mobile me, ever fleeing from itself, therefore inclined to- 
ward any metamorphosis—such is the analysis of Hylas which is presented 
to us: 


By disowning oneself, to transform oneself into all things 
’Tis merely this the inconstant does in order to love. 


Love has become pure mobility because the substance of the being is 
metamorphosis. 

In the beginning there was the Corisca of Pastor fide, the feminine 
Hylas, but more harsh, the rugged exponent of inconstancy as the means 
of dominating men and of safeguarding feminine freedom: 


One must make use of lovers as one makes use of clothes; 
Have many, wear one and change often.® 


“Change” incarnate in a Proteus-character is also Corneille’s point of 
departure. All his comedies of the thirties were comedies of inconstancy, 
amorous fencing matches in which emotions were stirred up in all direc- 
tions. Their heroes were the brothers of Mélite, his first heroine, who 
“loves change so much,” or of Célidée who, in Galérie du Palais, confesses: 


It is difficult for my heart to remain constant 
her love being no more 
than a light movement that disappears in less than a day. 


But, before Dorante of the Menteur, the perfect characters of Corneillian 
“change” are the heroes of the Place Royale, Phylis and Alidor—prin- 
cipally Alidor, strange inconstant, not out of indifference but out of the 


6. Far degli amanti, che delle vesti, 
Molti averne, un goderne, e cangiar spesso. 
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fanatic will to be free; he is one of the sources of all Corneille’s future 
plays. 

All of this brings us well along the path that Don Juan was to take. But 
the inconstant is not yet Don Juan; he is merely the seeds of Don Juan. 
How was Don Juan to take root from these seeds that were disseminated 
everywhere? As always in such cases it depends upon the fortuitous: the 
invention of only one person, the creative stroke of a genius. This was to 
be the Burlador by Tirso de Molina. 

In order to understand the genesis of the character we must remember 
that Tirso thought of his play as an edifying drama; more precisely as the 
illustration of a theological problem, related to those questions of grace, of 
free will, of predestination that were under discussion at that time. This 
intention is clarified by the juxtaposition of Burlador and another of Tirso’s 
plays, Le damné par manque de confiance. These two plays are parallel and 
complementary, like the two wings of a diptych contrasting two symmet- 
rical destinies, two identical solutions. 

In the Damné par manque de confiance, the hermit, Paul, obsessed by his 
own weakness, by the burden of eternal destiny, loses faith in divine for- 
giveness and from that moment on considers himself damned. And in 
reality he was to be damned because, despite a succession of warnings re- 
minding him of God’s mercy, he loses heart. Sinning against life, he “‘has 
doubts about grace’ and dies an outcast. The last scene shows him as he 
reappears after his death, enveloped in the fires of hell, which was to be 
Don Juan’s fate; he proclaims that he is damned and that he is the cause of 
his own misfortune: 

I lacked confidence, 

I doubted God’s grace... 
I damned myself, 

For I was small in faith.7 


“I doubted God’s grace . . .”—the anticipated image, or rather the carica- 
ture of the Jansenist, a Saint-Cyran before the advent of the Saint-Cyran 
who was to say: “Grace is rare... .” 

In contrast with the Damné par manque de confiance (by fear of God and 
of his justice), Tirso’s Don Juan is damned because of excessive confidence, 
because he is afraid of nothing, not even of God’s judgment. He is uncon- 


7. Pero fui desconfiado 
De la gran piedad de Dios. ... 
Y yo tambien sea maldito, 
Pues que fui desconfiado! 


: cerned about everything, even about eternity; he takes nothing to heart, 

not even man’s fall or sin; he toys with life as he toys with the moment, the 
. sole thing that fascinates him. Everything is a jest to him, the impulse 
which is aroused and which subsides into forgetfulness, the women he con- 
quers along his way, as well as the warnings that bid him to consider his 
spiritual destiny, his death, the grace that might be lacking on that fateful 
day. To all these biddings he always answers: “I have plenty of time!” 
As he races along he hastens toward his destiny; having fallen into the 
trap, he would like to repent, to confess (which the later Don Juans were 
no longer to do); too late, he has forged his own damnation by his exces- 
sive optimism. Thus Don Juan, who believed himself saved no matter 
what, is in direct contrast to the hermit who believed himself inevitably to 
be an outcast—the criticism of Pelagius in contrast to that of Jansenism. 
Don Juan’s confidence not only in grace but in his own power of life and 
endurance is such that he forgets the demands that eternity makes upon 
him. He goes even further and challenges eternity in the person of the 
dead Commander. This insult to the dead, which creates the drama and 
weights it in favor of the tragic, is an insult to the hereafter. And it is the 
Commander who assumes the responsibility of reminding him of the 
exigencies and terrible gravity of eternity, of the frailty of human en- 
durance. 

Thus Don Juan, conceived by his creator in a religious and theological 
perspective, born of man’s clash with the hereafter, represents and was to 
represent always an essential relationship with the supernatural. The super- 
natural might possibly become laicized in destiny, as occurs in the recent 
Don Juan by Suzanne Lilar, but it cannot be banished. Don Juan would no 
longer be Don Juan were it not for this inherent relationship to his genesis; 
he would become another Hylas or Casanova. 

The first Don Juan, born from the clash of the two inconstancies re- 
vealed for a moment in the baroque—the black and the white—the 
“Pascalian” baroque which condemns itself because it contradicts the pro- 
found needs of man and divine permanence, the “Montaignian” baroque 
which is pleased with itself because it coincides with the nature of the 
world of human time. 

Both of these inconstancies are at work in Tirso’s Don Juan. They en- 
counter each other with violence, and it is this clash that produces the 
drama, symbolized by Don Juan’s tragic clash with the Statues the light 
against the heavy, the man of wind against the man of stone, time against 
permanence. 
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Don Juan and the Baroque 


On another level one could talk about a clash consisting in an antago- 
nism between the hero and his creator, each representing one of the two 
inconstants, or more precisely, one of the points of view about incon- 
stancy: Don Juan is the light inconstancy that absolves itself, and Tirso the 
inconstancy judged from the standpoint of permanence, and condemned. 

Moreover, one constant in the Don Juans of the seventeenth century is 
that their authors are not their accomplices, in spite of their acceptance of 
inconstancy. They do not confuse themselves with Don Juan, even when 
they no longer acknowledge the point of view of permanence. Moliére 
maintains a distance between himself and his Don Juan, even though this 
distance has decreased since Tirso. Although Don Juan shines with great 
power, and this he must do, yet he remains the Seducer and the Fascinator. 
In the seventeenth century everyone ends by condemning him, in har- 
mony with the traditional end of the play. This is because, from the start, 
he is handicapped by the religious disapproval of Tirso, who was never 
to cease entirely to be the father of his creation. And when this disapproval 
diminishes in the course of the century, beginning with the Italian adapta- 
tions, other disapprobations replace it—that of society from which Don 
Juan has broken away, that of noble morality and the morality of honor 
which he defies by his contempt for honor, by his scandalous solitude. 

On the other hand, Romanticism—and all of the modern period follow- 
ing it—upset the significance of the Don Juan as conceived by the baroque 
and, particularly, altered his relationship with his authors. The latter were 
to conceive of a Don Juan in their own image, their accomplice and their 
brother, a sorrowful and angelic brother. We were to see Hoffmann, 
Byron, Musset and Baudelaire confusing themselves with their Don 

Juans, and consequently glorifying and absolving him. 

To return to Tirso and to the baroque, the initial Don Juan, then, ap- 
pears to us as the incarnation of frivolous inconstancy and nothing more. 
He is mobility and flight made man; he is a man who cannot become at- 
tached to anything, who “stops only by moving,” to cite the phrase of a 
poet mentioned above. He is the Proteus-man because he springs from the 
nature of baroque time, this fluid, unstable, fragmented time.* He rejects 
every injunction of permanence because he is made up of scattered and 
multiple instants. And so he is a stranger to himself, to what he will be on 
the day of his death, in contact with eternity; this is also why he is without 


8. I concur here to a certain extent with the central position of Micheline Sauvage’s study; 
according to her, cr ge can be understood only in the light of man’s temporal condition; 
he is “the sinner who has chosen time in the place of eternity.” 
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memory and without hope: incapable of faithfulness because he is devoid 
of ties with the past, incapable of involvement because he is devoid of ties 
with the future. And if he loves no one, it is not out of selfishness or cruelty 
—at least in Tirso’s works; it is because his loves can only be sudden flames 
since they cannot develop and endure in this fragmented time, composed 
of tiny drops, of errant specks, of instants in motion. His loves no more 
belong to him than any other of his acts and they cannot involve him; they 
are not even the abandoned proofs of a quest that was truly his own, as is 
true of some modern Don Juans. How could these loves be “sincere’’? 
They can only represent pretense, masquerade or trickery. 

There is nothing surprising about this if we recall that baroque meta- 
morphosis and inconstancy are always linked with disguise, with play, 
with the dramatic presentation of a role, of a character portrayed and then 
shed like a garment. It is in this light that Don Juan appears to us from the 
very beginning of Tirso’s work, and later in Mozart’s: his face hidden by 
his cloak, his identity confused with that of Ottavio, Isabelle-Anna’s 
fiancé, thanks to the dim light, and seducing her in this guise. His first ges- 
ture is to leave his own self and to assume the identity of another. There- 
after he has many adventures in the course of which he resorts to the same 
method. How little he must care about himself, it seems to us, to be willing 
to be loved as if he were someone else! This is a modern, a romantic reac- 
tion; in the baroque world the protagonist readily assumes his borrowed 
identities. He does this so well that he is no less himself in portraying each 
of the characters which successive moments suggest to him and he is 
unaware of the duration of time. 


“And I have only disguised myself 
The better to make myself known,” 


says a ballet dancer at the court of Louis XIII. Thus, through disguise, Don 
Juan realizes his own self. He is the man with a hundred masks, the perfect 
comedian, because he has no permanent self. In the opening scene where, 
from the very start, he appears masked, the first question that Isabelle asks 
him is one concerning his identity: “Quien eres, hombre?” (“Who are 
you?’’). His answer, which is his very first remark in the play, is: “Quien 
soy? Un hombre sin nombre” (“Who am I? A man without a name’’). For 
he has no self of his own, merely an infinity of interchangeable selves. A 
masquerader and a comedian, because he is always in flight and in the 
process of metamorphosis; in the baroque period, as we know, one does 
not exist without the other. 
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We can see how much Tirso’s Don Juan represents the core of the 
baroque if we realize that the baroque circles around the comparison of 
motion with immobility, of inconstancy with permanence, and also the 
contrast between being and seeming, with a strong tendency—among the 
Berninesques—to entirely acquiesce in motion, inconstancy and pretense, 
to the point of making of these a virtue and a state of perfection. And so 
the character portrayal of Don Juan is a privileged one, because he incar- 
nates dramatically this fundamental dualism of the baroque, symbolized 
by the mysterious clash of the man of wind with the man of stone. 

This exceptional privilege doubtless explains the magic career of Don 
Juan in the seventeenth century, until the time when Moliére was to ap- 
propriate him, to give him a fresh impetus and launch him anew toward 
the future. 

Is Don Juan a sheer accident and a kind of foreign body in Moliére’s 
works, as has often been claimed? Or, on the contrary, was Moliére des- 
tined by nature to welcome this character that sprang from the baroque? 

I will not attempt to label Moliére as either baroque or classical. The 
interesting question is rather the following: starting from his vision, his 
style, and his characteristic dramatic forms, how did Moliére behave with 
respect to suggestions concerning circumstances, in particular with respect 
to baroque situations, structures or characters? 

Disguise and the mask represent one area of contact between Moliére 
and the baroque. The dominant characteristic of Moliére’s work is the 
game of being and seeming, the juxtaposition of illusion and reality whose 
alternations constitute the rhythms and the framework of all of his plays. 
We have in mind the gift so well suited to the comedian and which all his 
heroes possess to such a great degree: that of entering into a role, into a 
character, either willingly or unwittingly, the gift of playing comedy 
either for oneself or for others.’ From the Cocu imaginaire to the Malade 
imaginaire they are all “imaginary,” virtuosos in the art of building and 
imposing illusion. They are all comedians, but some offer as real what they 


themselves believe to be real, whereas others offer what they want one to 


regard as real. The former are the dupes, the simpletons, the fanciful, the 


Don Quixotes; the latter are the cheats, the clever ones, the deliberate 


comedians, the Ulysseses. 
The former see the world other than it is and believe themselves to be 


what they are not; captives of pretense, they project upon themselves their 


9. Cf. the remarkable work of W.G, Moore, Moliére, A New Criticism (Oxford, Claren- 
don, 1949). 
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power of illusion and become their own creations, but also their own 
dupes: Sganarelle believes he is deceived by his wife, Arnolphe considers 
himself to be Agnés’s master, Jourdain thinks he is a man of quality, then a 
high Turkish dignitary, Argan thinks he is ill, etc. As for the latter, the 
deliberate comedians, the masked men who remain masters of their masks 
and of their power of illusion, presenting reality and themselves as other 
than they are—it is and it would well be the “knaves” who would con- 
demn them if they stemmed from the common morality. In reality, it is 
to them that go all the glory and the prestige. They are the leaders of the 
game and the triumphant ones, because in Moliére’s universe, which is the 
universe of the stage, they are what is most lofty, most talented: perfect 
actors, incarnating the very virtue of the theatre, the genius of the mask, of 
play and of comic illusion; such are Mascarille, Sbrigani, Scapin, Covielle, 
Angélique Dandin, Mercure and all those lovers who make of themselves 
doctors, painters or major domos, to say nothing of Tartuffe who is a little 
different from them all. 

To which of these two categories of masqueraders, the Jourdains 
and the Scapins, that people Moliére’s comedies does Don Juan belong? 
We see without a moment’s hesitation that his place is waiting for him in 
the latter category, in the company of the frauds, the comedians who are 
not fooled by their own comedy, the masked ones who are masters of their 
masks. 

But it is above all in the great works of Moliére’s middle years, works 
that are contemporary with Don Juan, that the affinities are the most ob- 
vious; with Alceste, whose engaging solitude he shares, a challenge hurled 
at the human species; with Tartuffe, whose double he becomes for a mo- 
ment; with Jupiter in Amphitryon, the aristocrat and supreme adventurer,?° 
Don Juan raised to celestial power, superior to any law save that of his own 
pleasure, and an unequalled virtuoso of inconstancy and of disguise. For 
Jupiter behaves no differently with Aleméne than Don Juan does with 
Isabelle or Anna, seducing her in the guise of the husband whose features 
he is able to portray with a perfection that is his alone. And like Don Juan, 
J upiter is the man with “a thousand hearts,” and like Don Juan and all of 
Moliére’s heroes he is the comedian, all the more magica] and gifted since 
he is the comedian made God, the Proteus of great mythology. Nor is he 
an accident in Moliére’s work which, fom this point of view, proves to be 


marvelously homogeneous. 


Io. See on this subject the excellent pages of P. Bénichou, Morales du Grand Siécle (Paris, 


NRE, 1048), p. 156 
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Therefore Don Juan has a real place in the general trend of Moliére’s 
works: he bears a family resemblance and possesses close ties that bind him 
to the heroes that Moliére likes to bring to life. 

In spite of these affinities with Moliére’s universe, Don Juan nonetheless 
surpasses the usual limits and cuts a rather special figure there. This is be- 
cause Moliére accepts him with a nature and a destiny which he cannot 
modify as he chooses, certain features of which are ill-suited to the author’s 
own themes. These themes are those of fixed, continuous, and rectilinear 
characters, mounted like mechanisms and exerting a comic influence upon 
the spectator, and conceived, moreover, outside of any reference to the 
hereafter. 

To introduce Don Juan into this dramatic universe created a problem 
for Moliére. What was he going to do with Don Juan? Was the hero or the 
author to yield ground? How was a counterfeit baroque character going to 
be handled in a universe that was, in part, alien to the baroque? 

One look at the structure of the play will give usa clue. At first glance 
it does not resemble any other of Moliére’s plays: it is so truncated, spread 
out in time, fragmented into multiple central parts; it is sensitive to the 
influence of its origins, baroque tragi-comedy. And yet, in looking closer, 
we perceive that Moliére has modified the structure of this play as com- 
pared with that of prior ones in order to relate it to his customary aesthet- 
ics. First of all, he tightens it by eliminating many important episodes— 
feminine conquests, the murder of the Commander, which he consigns to 
the past; then he builds firmly through the introduction of uninterrupted 
axes: the Don Juan-Sganarelle couple, the Don Juan-Elvire couple. For 
the first time Don Juan is given a wife, a single, permanent one, joined 
to his own destiny. Thanks to these and other means, Molitre endows his 
play with unity, continuity and stability. 

This handling of the play was to have an analogy in the handling of the 
hero. Everyone is struck by one distinctive feature of Moliére’s Don Juan: 
he was without women, or almost without them. There was only Elvire, 
but Elvire is the past, an inheritance from a Don Juan already dead; faced 
with Elvire, we see Don Juan not attacking, but fleeing like a coward. 
Confronted by Elvire, his pretenses betray embarrassment over his van- 
ished identities; his distaste for Elvire is the repulsion he feels for everything 
that represents his internal continuity. 

And so Moliére eliminates women. He concedes only the first scenes of 
his play to the inconstant man, to the man of “ten thousand hearts.” What 
he does is to strip his hero of the baroque, but only with one hand, because 
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with the other he plunges him back into it. He does away, for the most 
part, with inconstancy and mobility but he retains the mask, in conformity 
with the profound tendency of his play-writing; he gives the comedian, 
the virtuoso who acts a series of sketches, the best of it. 

But there is another aspect that was to restore to Don Juan the com- 
plexity that he might have lost by the elimination of inconstancy: here a 
final feature intervenes, endowing him with his enigmatic halo, a feature 
that is the core of the Spanish genesis—his relationship with the hereafter. 
But this characteristic reaches Moliére in a seriously altered condition and 
he does nothing to restore it to its initial stage: Don Juan has ceased to be a 
believer; he has lost his faith in Italy. Yet, vaguely true to the play’s 
origins, he cannot forget heaven; but his relationship with it has been 
modified: from sheer indifference to the appeals of grace he has become an 
enemy of God whom he never ceases to defy and to ridicule. This relation- 
ship, persisting from Tirso to Moliére, becomes degraded and its signifi- 
cance changes. Tirso’s point of view was that of the Transcendent which 
illuminates man’s inconstancy; this is not Moliére’s. We have seen the 
decline of inconstancy in his hero; on the other hand, the Heavens and the 
Statue possess a different value and no longer represent transcendency, but 
solely a superior and importunate grandeur, an intolerable sovereignty. 
Indifference has evolved into cynicism, extravagance into insolence; the 
son and heir who sows his wild oats has been transformed into an outlaw 
impatient of any dependency, whether it be social or religious. At the 
same time he has become a reasoning philosopher for whom “the heavens” 
and their manifestations represent an absurd joke, a scandal in the eyes of 
reason that also wants to be autonomous and sovereign. 

As we can see, we have left the baroque and its fundamental dialectics on 
inconstancy and permanence; perhaps we have already entered upon the 
eighteenth century, of which this singular character, at times escaping from 
his author, would like to give us a foretaste. 

But it is quite clear that if Moliére’s Don Juan represents merely an 
embryonic positivist and philosopher, ready to deny heaven and destiny 
some day, the playwright draws far away from the origins and from him- 
self, to the extent of announcing Don Juan’s suicide. And indeed the eight- 
eenth century was to see an eclipse of Don Juan. Certainly it was to know 
the minor master and the rake, the Versac of Crebillon, Duclos’s “profes- 
sional lover,” Laclos’s libertine; but these are only degradations of Don 
Juan, just as Hylas was merely the preparation for him. No Don Juans in 
the eighteenth century, a period too indifferent to the supernatural, even in 
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its laicized forms. But there is one exception: Mozart, at heart so little of 
the eighteenth century and yet so entirely the wonder of his times. Mozart 
recognizes Don Juan, all of Don Juan; he re-creates him miraculously, more 
real, more intense than he has ever been; he gives birth to him again and 
fires him anew with life and with a future, in advance of Romanticism 
which, thanks to him, was to rediscover Don Juan. 

Does this mean that Romanticism and modern times retrieve the Don 
Juan that the baroque created? Certainly not. This new Don Juan, brother 
of Faust and sorruwful angel, this melancholy figure consumed with 
spleen (Baudelaire), this “profound soul” craving unity and the infinite 
(Hoffmann), this seeker of the ideal, this “despairing priest” in search of 
his God (Musset), this sincere man, capable of love and even of faithful- 
ness, this modern Don Juan is a Don Juan so deeply altered that he is no 
longer the same. 

And I must add that this is inevitable when a character born of the 
baroque passes over to Romanticism. To do so is like going over to the 
enemy, it is like changing planets, so greatly is Romanticism—in love with 
nudity and with internal continuity, nostalgic for unity and for the hidden 
self—different from the baroque, which is play, mobility, and disguise. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIOLOGY: 
OUTLINE OF AN INTRODUCTION 


TO SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The relations between psychoanalysis and sociology pose a difficult prob- 
lem. The complexity of psychoanalysis, the evolution of certain features of 
Freud’s theories, the diversity of doctrines and interpretations encountered 
among its representatives (and this is often true even within the same 
country), on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the youthfulness, one 
might say, infancy, of sociology—that latecomer among the sciences of 
man, which derives its concepts and its methods from research itself and 
from the problems with which our civilization confronts it—all this would 
justify labelling as imprudent—even rash—any attempt to study their rela- 
tionship and their prospects for collaboration. We readily accept the re- 
proof. And yet, however rash it might be, this venture, in our opinion, is 
in no sense a concocted one. The necessity of attempting it is evident. For 
more than twenty years, the studies, inquiries, researches which we have 
been involved in concerning collectivities of men at work, the interpreta- 
tion of their attitudes, of their reactions to new techniques and to the con- 
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straints of rationalization from “higher up,” as it evolved from Taylor 
through the diverse stages of so-called “scientific” organization, the at- 
tempts to measure their “satisfaction,” to explain the variations in their 
output, their absences, their professional fluidity, and, last but not least, 
their behavior when not at work, the forms and content of their “‘leisure”’ 
—all these experiments have continuously and increasingly stimulated our 
interest in psychoanalytical concepts and interpretations. Frequently this 
evoked in us the temptation to indulge in “unseasonable extrapolations,” 
utilizing analytical theories which, having been discovered in the field of 
individual psychology, ran the risk, at first glance, of not being transfer- 
able to the field of collective behavior. 

In other words, this touchy subject is approached here in a spirit that is 
in nowise insistent, even less “imperialist.” The time for imperialism, inso- 
far as it pertains to sociology or to any other science of man, is past. 
Basically, the science of man is one and the diverse disciplines are but varied 
means of approach in the effort to understand an infinitely complex reality. 
What we, more modestly, propose to do is merely to try to clarify certain 
difficulties for ourselves, to learn from the reactions to which this rapid 
sketch will give rise—at least, we hope it will provoke such reactions— 
and, who knows, perhaps to promote that cooperation, in well-defined 
and limited fields, which we believe to be more and more necessary. 

Far from presuming to provide a complete exposition here, we will 
content ourselves with recalling, to begin with, a few of the classical theses 
of Freudianism as sociologists see them, and then their modification, par- 
ticularly during the last fifteen years, thanks to the “socialization” of psy- 
choanalysis—a process influenced by English, French and, above all, Amer- 
ican works. Finally, we will indicate, by way of illustration, a few concrete 
examples in regard to which collaboration between these two methods of 
investigation could, in our opinion, prove‘ fruitful. 


I 


In recalling the Freudian themes which are of particular interest to sociolo- 
gists, we will omit, of course, certain incomprehensible and sometimes 
even brutally negative reactions (because they were inadequately under- 
stood) which resulted, until very recently, in the actual isolation of psycho- 
analysis. We place ourselves in the position of investigators who have ac- 


1. Cf. J. Lacan and M. Cénac, “Introduction théorique aux fonctions de la psychanalyse 
en criminolgie,” Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, Jan.—March 1951, pp. 13-14. 
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knowledged not only Freud’s genius and his admirable contributions to 
the knowledge of man, but also the enormous value that the application of 
psychoanalysis to the study of collective behavior could have for them. 

All sociological research assumes—this is one of its main hypotheses— 
that the behavior of the members of a collectivity is, with an intensity and 
to an extent that vary according to the structures and the size of the group, 
oriented by motivations that originate within this group. We know the 
rigidity and even the dogmatism with which Durkheim affirmed the ex- 
istence of those forces sui generis that are inseparable from collective rep- 
resentations, and the fundamental role that he attributed to them in deter- 
mining individual reactions. In Marx and Engels, “class consciousness” 
feeds and concentrates on these collective imperatives. 

Classical psychology before Freud’s time did not permit interpretation 
of the complexity and diversity of individual responses to these pressures 
of the group. Even though he remains apart from a preconceived and 
definitive system, the sociologist must, in order to interpret his observa- 
tions and further his researches, perceive the variety and complexity of the 
relationships that exist between human groupings (from global societies to 
small associations) and the individual who is part of them. He might then 
expect a new concept of the psyche from Freudianism, one that would en- 
able him to move forward in this direction. But difficulties inherent in the 
doctrines of the founder of psychoanalysis hindered (and, we might as well 
speak frankly, to a large extent still hinder) this applicability in the domain 
of social data. 

First of all, Freud reduces to the minimum the role of social reality. 
With the exception of the family, the diverse collectivities—economic, 
political, professional, and religious—are rarely mentioned in the works of 
classical psychoanalysis, and when they are, they appear as mere epiphe- 
nomena. The evolution of the individual psyche stems principally from 
biological causes: the drives (Triebe) through which the libido manifests 
itself, variable as regards its energy and its components—narcissistic, ag- 
gressive, erotic—and the conflicts between impulses. Biological tendencies 
can be sublimated, for example, in religion, spiritual life, art, when the self 
offers substitutive and satisfying objects to the instincts. But in both cases, 
they are for Freud universal, the universality of biological determinants 
being one of the principal “disputed questions” among psychoanalysts 
today. 

The universality and the fixity of the complexes postulated by Freud 
weakened in advance any sociological ventures by breaking off the contact 
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of classical psychoanalysis with the experimental attitude of the social sci- 
ences, as, for example, when he “explains” (Totem and Taboo) the society 
and the so-called primitive mentality by an analogy between the neurotic 
and the primitive “fixed” at an infantile level; or when, despite the unques- 
tionable value of these comparisons, he claims to interpret the myth by 
likening it to the dream, an explanation based upon the purely gratuitous 
affirmation of a collective unconscious and of an “‘archaic heredity” (Moses 
and Monotheism). Similarly, to subsume tradition in the Freudian system by 
explaining it in terms of repression was to affirm that it is necessarily be- 
yond the grasp of logical thought. Here, too, Freudianism collided with 
many contemporaneous studies assembled by sociologists and ethnogra- 
phers.? 

Speaking more generally, neither the one group nor the other could find 
satisfaction in the concept of social life that classical psychoanalysis con- 
tains. According to it, the dynamics of the psyche are identified with the 
conflicts between libidinal impulses, which correspond to the biological 
needs of a person, and the sociocultural forces which tend to repress them. 
It follows that social life is limited by that which represses and restricts in- 
stinctual satisfactions. Moreover, doesn’t Freud’s doctrine imply a per- 
petual dissatisfaction on the part of the individual, an a priori impossibility 
for him to reconcile the social order with the full flowering of his personal- 
ity? Again, these are views and ways of thinking which are alien to con- 
temporary sociology. 

This pessimistic rejection of any harmony between the individual and 
his social life concurs with a fatalism to which the very formation of the 
personality is subject. We encounter here the famous thesis stated so many 
times by Freud throughout all his work and up to the very end of his 
career: “The events of the first five years of infancy exert upon our lives a 
decisive influence which is altered by nothing that happens afterward. 
...”3 And also: “Precocious experiences resist in the end all efforts to 
modify them. . . .”4 The data adduced by Freud for this decisive period 
comprise essentially the individual's instinctual equipment, the structure of 
his family environment, the mechanism of parental influences, and the 


2. Ina study which, in other respects, is suggestive and illustrated by personal memoirs, it 
is this factor that seems to us to misconstrue the thinking of Heinrich Meng: “Siegmund Freud 
und de Soziologie,” Frankfurter Beitrage zur Soziologie, Band I, Mélanges Max Horkheimer 
(Frankfort, 1955), pp. 67-76. 


3- Moses and Monotheism (New York, Knopf, 1939), p. 188. 
4. Ibid. 
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interplay of complexes to which they give rise. So that the family and the 
parental conflicts, as they emerge from Freud’s writings, seem to the so- 
ciologist a kind of entity, and even an absolute. His hope of understanding 
through psychoanalysis how the collective imperatives, the socio-econom- 
ic motivations become diversified and individualized within the family 
environment has been, until now, thwarted. He is ready to acknowledge 
the considerable importance of infantile traumas and parental conflicts. 
But, in his opinion, which is based on studies of groups of apprentices and 
students, and on investigations into industrial and professional milieus, 
their traumas and conflicts alsohave a meaning; their particular and individ- 
ual determining factors are influenced by the complex situation that stems 
from the family milieu. These are expressed in a whole series of structures 
and social groupings which condition and shape them.‘ 

Furthermore, the developments which followed psychoanalysis indi- 
cated on their own that Freud had misunderstood, among other important 
factors of a sociological nature, the insecurity of individual status in the 
modern world, which expresses itself through a specific “culture”; the 
structural influence of capitalist society (Karen Horney); and also the indi- 
vidual’s frustration in communities that are divided into classes and castes, 
which the works of John Dollard have stressed.* 

While thus rapidly confronting the sociologist with some of the themes 
of classical psychoanalysis we can hardly fail to mention his perplexity in 
the very face of Freud’s doctrine—one of the most fully-rounded and com- 
plete doctrines ever conceived by human brain, a total, exhaustive Wel- 
tanschauung which, from this point of view, yields nothing to the most self- 
contained philosophical systems, such as those of Leibniz or Malebranche. 
It is very difficult and often impossible for the sciences of man, and espe- 
cially for the social sciences, which function by testing their methods and 
concepts through the trial and error of empirical research, to harmonize 
their attempts with a system in which certain disciples, encouraged by the 
boldness ofa master, have sought to use them as one would a collection of 
passkeys. 

In fact, examples of the “absorption” of social realities by Freud himself 
abound. We have already mentioned primitive society, tradition, the 


5. An interesting empirical documentation on this subject can be found in the collection 
of “Communications made to the International Seminar” on L’entrée des jeunes dans la vie 
de travail et la communauté, organized by the UNESCO Institute of Social Sciences (Cologne, 
Tan. 3-11, 1954). 

6. Cf. particularly Caste and Class in a Southern Town, 2d ed. (New York, Harper Bros., 


1949). 
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myth. He likens religion to a collective neurosis; art, from the standpoint 
of the artist, to a sublimation, from the point of view of its usage, to a 
“mild narcotic,” but “not strong enough to make us forget real misery.”7 
As for work, it scarcely occupied Freud’s thought; nonetheless he devoted 
to it an interesting and profound page to which we will return, noting 
here, however, that it stresses mainly the interest and value of work for the 
individual, “from the point of view of the economy of the libido.’’® 


II 


As early as 1924, in his famous essays on the “Rapports réels et pratiques 
de la psychologie et de la sociologie,” Marcel Mauss criticized what he 
discreetly called “the excesses of psychoanalysis.” Based on the progress of 
sociological theory beginning with Durkheimianism (to which the works 
of Georges Gurvitch have made an effective contribution), Mauss’s view 
assumes fresh significance, in 1955, in the light of the evolution of the hu- 
man sciences during the last thirty years, ethnology, demography, eco- 
nomic, and industrial sociology in particular. And it has been clarified in 
the very evolution of psychoanalysis which, little by little, has given rise 
to a “new psychoanalysis,”*° to quote an expression of Roger Bastide to 
which we will revert; this corresponds to what we have termed a “process 
of socialization” in Freud’s classical psychoanalysis. In reading recent 
psychoanalytical publications in Europe as well as in the United States, one 
frequently observes a modification and even abandonment of many of 
Freud’s principles and postulates.” At the same time the activity of many 
reviews and psychoanalytical societies seems to evidence a kind of “father 
complex” in regard to the Master of Vienna, revealing as well a vigilant 
censorship which tends to repress as “deviations” any new elaboration that 
leads away from Freud’s theories or any thought that constitutes a chal- 
lenging innovation. But it would doubtless be presumptuous to suggest in 
this regard that an application of the psychoanalytical categories to the ac- 


7. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (New York, Cape & Smith, 1930), p. 35. 
8. Ibid., p. 18, footnote I. 


9. Communication of the roth of Jan. 1924 to La Société de Psychologie, cf. Anthropologie 
et Sociologie (Paris, P.U.F., 1950), p. 293. 

10. Roger Bastide, Sociologie et Psychanalyse (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950), 
p- 109 ff. 

11. As is evident from Roger Bastide’s fine exposition, op. cit., and particularly chapters V 
and VI. Since then, the publication of the important work of Erich Fromm, The Sane Society 
(New York, Rinehart, 1955), has shown that this evolution is far from being completed. 
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tivity of official psychoanalytical societies might, at least in certain in- 
stances, prove rather fruitful. 

We shall confine ourselves here to designating those features which 
most interest the sociologist in what appears, from its external aspects, to 
be a “new psychoanalysis.” 

To begin with, as early as 1938, the social aspect of the relations between 
the patient and the analyst was clearly outlined by H. S. Sullivan, to our 
mind one of the most penetrating of contemporary psychiatrists. Neuroses, 
for him, are less disorders of the personality than the patient’s disturbance 
in regard to his individual relationships and to his environment. Just as 
mental health can be defined as the person’s adjustment to his relations 
with others, to the norms of behavior imposed by the group, so a patient’s 
recovery is assured by his social readjustment.” In this kind of therapeutics, 
the reciprocal bond which unites the analyst and the patient has a real socio- 
logical value. An analogous position today is that of Daniel Lagache, who 
defines psychoanalysis as “psychotherapy,” as therapy based upon the in- 
terpersonal relationship of the patient and the doctor. And he adds: “An 
important aspect of the theory of cure is its conception in terms of a social 
group of which the two members constitute a continuous interaction.””*3 

We must now mention the new interpretation of the “objective” 
stages, that is to say, those concerned with the relations of the subject and 
the object, from the sociological point of view. In Freud, the theory of 
instincts, Triebe, is considered mainly from the biological standpoint. To- 


12. Harry Stack Sullivan has stressed over and over again the analysis of interpersonal 
relations in illness, treatment and recovery. We must cite, among his publications, “Psychia- 
try: Introduction to the Study of Interpersonal Relations” (Psychiatry, I, 1938); “A Role in 
Formulating the Relationship of the Individual and the Group” (American Journal of Sociology, 
1939) and, mainly, the book which, in the light of his long clinical experience, contains the 
final expression of his thought: The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New York, Norton, 
1953). 


13. D. Lagache, “Définition et aspects de la psychanalyze,” Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, 
July-Sept. 1950, p. 407. Having himself observed that in the psychoanalytical treatment social 
factors intervene at first only in the form of the interpersonal relationship between the analyst 
and the patient, S. A. Shentoub (“Remarques méthodologiques sur l’analyse psycho-sociale” 
Revue Frangaise de Psychanalysis, July-Sept., 1950, p. 438), remarks quite correctly that “the 
psychoanalytical technique tends to place the ats) st in which the patient finds him- 
self on a concrete and real footing.” The psychoanalyst observes the social data “as a real and 
living fact within the experimental framework of the cure. In contrast to the sociologist, who 
tries to apprehend the collective experience of the social fact, the psychoanalyst looks upon it 
from the standpoint of the individual’s experience of it.”” Here again we see how the individ- 
ual’s psychic experience can be expressed with a study of collective facts from this point of 
view and the contribution that the psychoanalyst’s clinical observation can make to sociologi- 
cal research. To know how the social data, for example, how the individual conscience—even 
the so-called “morbid” one—reacts to being part of an economic, political or religious collec- 
tivity, is surely not a matter of indifference to the sociologist. 
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day, these instincts, particularly sexuality and aggression, are presented as 
tendencies that establish links with others and imply interpersonal relation- 
ships—a very significant example of the “process of socialization” of 
which we spoke earlier. 

In the genetics of personality, the family is stressed as the transmitting 
agency of a specific culture, consequently as the agency which “opens up” 
the personality to the determining economic and social factors. This orien- 
tation is distinguished by various modalities, among the “new psycho- 
analysts” as well as among cultural anthropologists like Kardiner and Lin- 
ton.’4 Lagache, assessing recent psychoanalytical theses in this domain, 
sums up its modifications when he points out that following Freud’s or 
Jung’s first systematizations “in which the biological tendency predomi- 
nates,” “one became more sensitive to the complexity of interactions be- 
tween biological maturity and the environment. On the whole, the for- 
mation of the personality appears as a progressive socialization, in the 
course of whose development psychoanalysis has called attention to the 
interplay of successive and multiple identifications.”*s 

But it was difficult to push this evolution of psychoanalysis very far so 
long as the concept of the superego continued, as in Freud, to be exclu- 
sively structured by the fluctuations of the Oedipal conflict, particularly by 
identifications; the superego is therefore essentially characterized by the 
memory of categorical interdictions addressed to the little child or, more 
generally, by the interiorization of repressive forces that the child has en- 
countered in the course of his development. Such a conception is obviously 
not suited for articulation with determinants of a social nature. From then 
on, and this has been very strongly emphasized by Erich Fromm and Karen 
Horney, the superego tends toward interiorization of the cultural norms 
suggested by the milieu, apprehended, as we shall see, in both a precise and 
an extensive manner, which takes into account social structures and the 
technical environment. It therefore interprets the modifications of the per- 
sonality under their influence. However, this “socialization” of the super- 
ego has not been acknowledged by the representatives of classical psycho- 
analysis; they look upon it as a “culturalist” or “sociological deviation.” 

Finally, the “new psychoanalysis” refuses to see in infantile experiences 
a quasi-exhaustive explanation of the personality and of behavior. On the 


14. Thus Erich Fromm considers the family as the “psychic agency of society, the institu- 
tion whose function it is to transmit the demands of society to the child during the course of 
his growth (The Sane Society, p. 82). 


15. D. Lagache, La Psychanalyse, “Collection Que Sais-Je?” (Paris, P.U.F., 1955), p. 37- 
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other hand, it accepts the intervention of specific and irreducible social 
situations in the etiology of the neuroses. Thus, the neo-Freudians appear 
to recognize, as authentic realities that play an efficacious role in deter- 
mining behavior, a whole scale of social groupings altogether beyond the 
scope of the family unit, up to and including global society. This orienta- 
tion is to be found, in varying formulas but with a common foundation, in 
the works of Dollard and Fromm as well as in those of Sullivan and 
Horney. The latter two authors define neuroses fitially as a disturbance of 
the patient’s individual relationships to his environment. 

Karen Horney’s culturalist relativism is particularly clear and interesting 
for the sociologist. Long clinical experience with neuroses in the United 
States demonstrates, according to this writer, the influence of the structural 
characteristics of American society on their genetics and their develop- 
ment; in particular, the impact of the forms which bitter personal com- 
petition for economic success and the need for social approval have as- 
sumed in this society. Let us reread the last paragraph of her well-known 
work, The Neurotic Personality of our Time; it offers a characteristic example 
of the synthesis which the neo-Freudians have attempted and from which 
effective cooperation with the concrete sociology of our times would de- 
velop, if it were interpreted by collaborative research. “It seems that the 
person who is likely to become neurotic is one who has experienced the 
culturally determined difficulties in an accentuated form, mostly through 
the medium of childhood experiences, and who has consequently been 
unable to solve them, or has solved them only at great cost to his personal- 
ity. We might call him a stepchild of our culture.”*® (It would not be 
unfaithful to the context to use the word “society” in the place of culture.) 

I would like to underline the work of Erich Fromm, in particular Man 
for Himselfand The Sane Society, his recent and fascinating book. In it, man 
no longer constitutes a closed system, endowed by nature with condi- 
tioned biological tendencies, as in Freud. In order to understand the genet- 
ics of his personality, one must take into account the individual’s relation- 
ships not only with himself, but also with others, with nature and society. 
Among Fromm’s principal hypotheses Bastide emphasizes, and rightly so, 
“‘the social character” and the “dynamic adaptation.” The social character 
is the “‘central part which the structure of the character among the major- 
ity of the members of the group comprises, a part that was shaped as a 


16. The Neurotic Personality of our Time (London, Kegan Paul, 1937), p. 290. 
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result of basic experiences and ways of life common to the group itself.””*7 
We see how much this concept is related to corresponding ones in Linton 
and Kardiner respectively. As for dynamic adaptation, it is the specific 
form imprinted upon the energy of men by the adaptation of their needs 
to the particular way of life of a given society.t® “In short,” Bastide com- 
ments, “‘it is the libido of Freud viewed not as an autonomous impulse but 
as a reaction to certain social situations to which we must adapt ourselves 
in order to live.”'® According to Fromm, as well as to Horney and other 
“new psychoanalysts,” society ceases to be exclusively an organ of repres- 
sion and becomes a veritable institution, whose influence on the human per- 
sonality is not solely negative and inhibiting, but positive and creative. 
Freud’s biological impulses become, in Fromm’s reevaluation, tendencies 
that are molded by society. It is this which, far from being a mere Marxist 
“veneer” superimposed upon psychoanalysis, makes his endeavor so fe- 
cund for contemporary sociology: the revision of a concept of society in 
which the individual and the collectivity react upon one another in a 
psychoanalysis that maintains, it seems to us, the essential of its explanatory 
powers and its richness. In particular, Fromm has opened up a new avenue 
which can lead to a concrete solution, by empirical research, of the prob- 
lem of the articulation of individual and collective motivations. 

These are some of the principal features of this “new psychoanalysis” 
whose evolution away from Freudianism and whose scientific reverbera- 
tions seem very significant to us. But we must point out at this juncture 
that it is far from being acceptable, however, to all of the members of the 
International Association of Psychoanalysis, many of whom consider it a 
“culturalist” or “sociological deviation,” to be avoided as much as the 
“biological deviation” of which Melanie Klein, and, above all, Jung, have 
been accused. 

In France, Daniel Lagache’s work is particularly interesting as regards 
the confrontation that we have touched upon here, because he occupies a 
middle position. Respectful of Freud’s doctrines, he is anxious to avoid 


17. Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York, Rinehart, 1941), p. 277. In The Sane 
Society (pp. 81-82), Fromm stresses the necessity of distinguishing between factors that explain 
the particular content of the social character and the methods by which the latter is produced. 
“The structure of society and the function of the individual in the social structure may be 
considered to determine the content of the social character.” The family, the “psychic agency 
- — has a preponderant influence on the manner in which the social character is pro- 

uced, 


18. Escape from Freedom, p. 278. 
19. Op. cit., p. 109. 
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both deviations, but he points out on occasion those features which have 
been revised and to what extent. He is certainly interested in the neo- 
Freudian writings, although he by no means accepts all their theses. 

Nevertheless, in the path of this sincere and vigorous attempt to maintain 
the essentials of the doctrine and at the same time to remove it from the 
proud and mistrustful isolation in which the united attitude of many of its 
admirers and disciples have kept it for so long, to place it among the other 
sciences of man and to “open it up” to fruitful exchanges and true col- 
laboration, lie certain difficulties which, for the sake of what follows, we 
must point out here. 

1. In spite of complementary explanations which depict the genetics of 
the personality as the result of an interaction between biological and psy- 
cho-sociological determinants, the vital period of formation remains, for 
him, the first five years of life; he attributes to it “‘a decisive importance.””?° 
“In all that is essential, the personality is organized in the course of the first 
five years of life through the interactions of the child with the family en- 
vironment,” he writes in his fine essay “Définition et aspect de la psych- 
analyse.”* This position is hardly compatible with the scientific study of 
social data, of cultures, of their incidence upon the psyche, and upon indi- 
vidual behavior. To accept such a postulate is to gravely compromise in 
advance the possibility of cooperation in the field of disciplines and of in- 
terpretations. A sociologist, constantly called upon to observe the variety 
and the wealth of social data, of structures, of educative and professional 
experiences, of the relationships of cameraderie and of friendship, the im- 
pact of certain milieus, the Lehrjahre when so much is accomplished, the 
“years of apprenticeship” of so many individuals, has no reason to under- 
estimate the influence of the years that follow infancy and adolescence in 
the molding of the personality. Moreover, it is difficult to see how 
Lagache can admit elsewhere that the personality evolves not only in its 
function of maturation but also in its function of apprenticeship, necessarily 
followed by contact with new social groups; nor can one understand how 
he can conceive of the determination of behavior by “specific and irre- 
ducible social situations.” 

2. Faithfulness to the “postulate of the five years” doubtless stems, in 
Lagache’s thinking, as in that of his colleagues, from a certain confusion 
that subsists on the nature of what he understands by the “social.” 


20. La Psychanalyse, p. 37. 
21. Art. cit., 407-8. 
22. Ibid., pp. 407 and 409. 
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For Freud, the social is actually merely an epiphenomenon, the term 
given to the ensemble of causes which limit or repress satisfaction of the 
instinctual impulses. The individual’s only real environment is the family. 
And we are not even speaking of the family as it appears in the sociological 
field of observation, with its geographic, historic, ethnic, and economic 
determinants. The family, from the purely Freudian standpoint, is exclu- 
sively a complex of affective relationships, and the dynamics of the individ- 
ual psyche tends to pick out of their interplay the fundamental causes, 
which are biological and universal. 

Lagache realizes that one can discern in the evolution of Freud’s thought 
and in the psychoanalytical movement a propensity toward “biologism,” 
“meaning an exaggerated tendency to explain conduct and personality by 
biological determinants.” But, in breaking away from culturalism and in 
varying his thought, doesn’t he himself reproach Freud for “underestimat- 
ing the quasi-universality of biological determinants, of fundamental 
needs, for example’? How far, then, in his opinion, do these biological 
determinants extend? In what way does their quasi-universal field of action 
differ from the enormous, totalitarian one that Freud attributes to them? 
And, if it is so important, how can we understand the interaction of bio- 
logical maturation and environment, on the one hand, and apprenticeship 
through the intervention of social groups, on the other? 

Elsewhere, when he discusses the “psychology of extensive popula- 
tions,” Lagache rejects “‘society,” which he considers a kind of “social 
vacuum.” In fact, this abstract concept has been further developed by all 
the positive researches of contemporary sociology in the domain of rural, 
industrial, religious, juridical and economic life, as well as by the study of 
technical or demographical data. One can readily agree with him that 
“society” is but a fiction. But he goes even further: “Concretely, only 
populations exist: a population is an articulation and a stratification of 
groups composed of individuals, just as the individual is at the intersection 
of a multiplicity of groups.”?4 

The concept of “population,” seen thus, seems to us very thin, vague, 
and despite Lagache’s opinion to the contrary, not at all “concrete.” He 
seems to feel that the reality and effectiveness of small groups alone are 
justifiable. This is the current trend of many social psychologists in the 
United States, and, in our opinion, it is a misguided as well as a somewhat 
dangerous one from the standpoint of progress in research. 

23. Ibid., p. 406. 

24. Ibid., p. 414. 
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Surely there is not one society, but some societies. However, the defini- 
tion mentioned above does not take into account the fact that these socie- 
ties embrace specific stratifications, “classes,” relations with production, 
structures differentiated by special modes of work and of distribution, 
characteristic institutions such as systems of education, of promotion, of 
social insurance, of pensions, etc. 

3. Let us recall at this juncture the criticisms directed against the univer- 
sality of the Oedipal complex. According to these critics, a “cooperative,” 
“socialized” psychoanalysis, should, contrary to Freud’s principles, clearly 
admit the historical and geographic relativity, that is to say in time and 
space, of the great psychoanalytical categories and theses.’s 

4. This definition should also take into account, in the etiology of 
pathological behavior and in certain concrete cases, the possibility of a 
preponderant influence on the part of the socioeconomic determinants. 

Let us take the example suggested by Lagache and drawn from the 
classical works of John Bowlby on theft among the young. These are 
clinical and statistical researches from which significant correlations emerge 
between such behavior and, on the one hand, traits of character termed 
“indifferent,” on the other, precocious disturbances in the relations of the 
infant with the mother.” This “classical” psychoanalytical interpretation, 
to which Lagache adheres, makes it possible to explain the appearance of 
aberrational behavior not only among children and adolescents who live in 
an atmosphere of poverty and in slums, but also among those who are 
reared in a comfortable, even a luxurious environment. But it does not 
explain why aberrational conduct is so frequent and so much more pre- 
ponderant among children of the first category. 

Professor G. Heuyer has addressed the Académie de Médecine on this 
subject at various times. His communications were based upon studies 
made in his service at the Hépital des Enfants Malades, and his pupils pub- 
lished, under his direction, works that do not permit us to accept Bowlby’s 
unilateral explanation, which represents, in our opinion, an example of the 
“biological” exaggeration in the application of psychoanalytical concepts. 
Thus, using as a guide 839 observed cases, G. C. Menut studied the effects 
of family dissociation on the character disturbances of the child, stealing 

25. Besides the “new psychoanalysts” (cf. particularly K. Horney, op. cit, and E. Fromm, 
“Individual and Social Origin of Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, 1944, pp. 380 ff.), 


Otto Fenichel has stressed the importance of the problem in his classical work, The Psycho- 
analytical Theory of Neurosis (New York, Norton, 1945). 


26. John Bowlby, Forty-four Juvenile Thieves: Their Characters and Home-Life (London, 
Bailligre, Tindal and Cox, 1946). 
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being the most prevalent.?7 What this study shows is that the ensemble of 
causes grouped under the heading of “family dissociation” far exceeds the 
incidence of precocious disturbances in the mother-infant relationship. 
Carmen Khouri, in her thesis (1950) reporting on studies of 86 children, 31 
of whom were “thieves,” does not deny that among the latter important 
affective causes were operative (family deficiencies); but she also shows 
that economic and social factors (especially the size of the home, promis- 
cuity) seem to nurture these affective disturbances, aggravate them, and 
lead the victims of such deprivation into delinquency .?* Odette Philippon, 
in a much more solid study than its title would suggest, has delineated, 
with the aid of documentation drawn from international sources, “the 
repercussions of slum-living on the moral health of young people.’ 

In any case, how can one fail to see that the factor of family dissociation, 
far from being exclusively caused by parental conflicts and biological de- 
terminants, must itself be related to economic and social conditions? 
Thanks to Heuyer’s kindness, we were able, in 1953, to consult the records 
kept in his service. They represent a sampling of 61 children who presented 
character disturbances. After being released from the hospital, 32 of these 
children (more than 50%) were not taken back by their families. A study 
of the latter group shows that the housing factor alone (number of people 
per room, promiscuity, lack of comfort) was bad in 10 instances, that is to 
say in 31.3% of the cases; housing and family dissociation together were 
factors in 14 cases, or 43.7% of the group; and family dissociation where 
housing conditions were favorable was a factor in only 8, or 25% of the 
cases. Following many studies of families living in overcrowded homes, in 
“furnished” or unfurnished rooming-houses, all equally sordid, equipped 
with only one wash basin or toilet to be shared with those occupying one 
or even two floors of an overcrowded dwelling, it is not very rash to as- 
sume that family dissociation is, in quite a few cases, hastened and even 
created by socio-economic factors.3° The extreme nervousness of women 


27. La dissociation familiale et les troubles du caractére chez l'enfant (Paris, Edit. Familiales de 
France, 1944). 

28. Carmen Khouri, Les facteurs sociaux, économiques et familiaux des troubles du caractére chez 
l'enfant (Paris, Vigué, 1950). 

29. La jeuness coupable vous accuse (Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1950, pp. 97 ff.). 

30. Cf. the works of Andrée Vieille: “La population vivant en meublé: quelques données 
sur le département de la Seine,” Population, 1954, No. 2; “Relations parentales et relations de 
voisinage chez les ménages ourvriers de la Seine,” Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, Vol. 
XVIII, 1954; “L’enfant, victime de la chambre meublée,” C.I.L, Revue de I’Habitat populaire, 
No. 71, March, 1955. 
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especially, under circumstances such as these, is a phenomenon familiar to 
social workers and to judges familiar with divorce cases. We believe that 
the collaboration of sociologists with psychiatrists and psychoanalysts for 
the purpose of studying family dissociations, their causes and effects, would 


be both indispensable and fruitful. 


Il 


In conclusion, we would like to give a few examples of other investiga- 
tions, taken from our own studies and inquiries. Such researches might be 
conducted in liaison with a “socialized” psychoanalysis, which itself could 
be equipped conceptually to cooperate with the social sciences. 
Contemporary research in industrial sociology has quite naturally 
tended to concern itself with the psychological effects of the repetitive 
tasks and piece-work of large-scale industry on certain categories of 
workers. I, for my part, have called attention to unstable conduct in as- 
sembly-line jobs.3" This instability is particularly evident during the course 
of the first six months of work. It is expressed by voluntary departure or 
dismissal, or by internal transfer within the factory (transfer to another 
shop, to a different kind of job, to individualized machines, what the 
Americans call non-conveyorized jobs), or finally, for those who keep the 
job and accustom themselves to it, by “habit” phenomena, accompanied 
by a kind of wearing down of the personality which calls for psycho- 
analytical observation. Elsewhere, recent investigations conducted mainly 
in the United States and in England have shown that indications of satis- 
faction obtain for an important number of workers. This sense of satisfac- 
tion is experienced when work is extended, when the number of tasks in 
the cycle of operation is increased, and also when the length of the opera- 
tion is increased. In this connection, experiments made in the United States 
since 1943 by “International Business Machines” in its factories at Endicott 
and at Poughkeepsie, New York, and analyzed by C. M. Walker, have 
been particularly suggestive. The same is true of the experiments made 
under the direction of David Cox by the “National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology” of London.3? We also cite the behavior of individuals en- 


31. Cf. O2 va le travail humain? New ed. (Paris, Gallimard, 1954), pp. 150-51, 235-36, 
343-48. 

32. C. R. Walker, “The Problem of the Repetitive Job,” Harvard Business Review, May, 
1950; D. Cox and K. M. Dyce Sharp, “Research on the Unit of Work,” Occupational Psychol- 
ogy, April, 1951; D. Cox, assisted by D. H. Irvine, “Women’s Reaction to Repetitive Work,” 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Report No. 9, Oct., 1953. 
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dowed with a strong personality, who seek, outside of their jobs, occupa- 
tions requiring initiative, responsibility, motivations of longer duration, 
not demanded by their work, whether factory or office, rationalized or 
mechanized. 

Thus one sees, in most collectivities of workers and employees, some 
who, impelled by ideological or political determinants stemming not only 
from collective representations, which we certainly understand, but also 
from individual needs, seek and find satisfactions and doubtless compensa- 
tions in the creation, development, and administration of athletic or artistic 
clubs and circles, in trade-union or even political responsibilities. A com- 
prehensive study of leisure activities, “dadas,”” hobbies and all sorts of “lat- 
eral activities” has never, to my knowledge, been attempted by sociolo- 
gists and psychoanalysts working together and pooling their methods and 
their interpretations. 

Yet an important treatise of Freud’s, the only one, to be exact, that he 
devoted to professional work, should encourage scholars in both disci- 
plines to ponder the forms and effects of the latter in our industrial civiliza- 
tion:33 “No other vital technique of behavior attaches the individual more 
solidly to reality, or at least to that fraction of reality which society consti- 
tutes. . . . The possibility of transferring the narcissistic, aggressive or even 
erotic components of the libido to professional work and the social rela- 
tions it entails, gives it a value which is in no way inferior to that which the 
fact of being indispensable confers upon the individual for the purpose of 
maintaining him and justifying his existence in society. Any occupation 
becomes the source of special joys if it is freely chosen and insofar as it 
makes it possible to exploit, in their sublimated forms, affective inclina- 
tions and instinctual energies already developed or reinforced by the con- 
stitutional factor.” 

But the conditions which, according to Freud, enable the occupation to 
develop the personality (and especially free choice)4 are not fulfilled in a 
very large number of cases, as observed in the daily life of workers em- 
ployed in factories, offices, mines, fields, etc. Millions, tens of millions of 
men and women earn their living in these establishments by performing, 
under a double constraint—economic and technical—very minute tasks 


33- Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents. 


34. We must note in passing that C. J. Jung, for his part, in his Psychology of the Uncon- 
scious (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1923), having asserted that “the best liberation is 
insured by regular work,” adds: “Nevertheless, work is salutary only if it is a free action and 
contains nothing of infantile constraint.” 
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which are repeated at intervals of from thirty seconds to three minutes, 
which are imposed “from above” by the increasingly radical dichotomy 
between the idea and the execution of work (Taylorian and post-Taylorian 
rationalization of the Bedaux type), which have no intellectual meaning 
for the workers, and are always partial, incomplete. 

I would like to emphasize here the importance of this last feature: in- 
completion. Between the two World Wars some remarkable works in the 
field of experimental psychology were begun on the incompletion of tasks 
by disciples of Kurt Lewin, Zeigarnik and Ovsiankina. They demonstrate 
that incompleted tasks continue to prey upon the mind and that a latent 
tension in regard to completion exists within the worker. This tension is 
what Gordon W. Allport calls conative perseveration. It seems to me that 
their conclusions partially clarify the phenomenon of dissatisfaction, bore- 
dom, and instability connected with certain repetitive and piece-work jobs 
and the satisfaction experienced when these jobs are extended. In other 
respects they seem to be not unrelated to the need for compensatory leisure 
whose frequency and strength we have observed. This is shown, for ex- 
ample, in catalogues of hobby exhibitions, organized by businesses, which 
contain numerous advertisements of “small-scale models” of all kinds. 
The creators of these models are thus enabled to fashion finished and mean- 
ingful objects. 

Systematic studies and researches are not yet numerous enough to per- 
mit us to present these ideas as other than working hypotheses. Neverthe- 
less, there is every indication that the condition and structure of many 
bread-winning jobs, in the shops and in the offices of our industrial collec- 
tivities, create frustration; and when people are not working, their search 
for compensation, sometimes accompanied (according to certain ob- 
servers) by a need to assert their egos, expresses itself in aggressive tenden- 
cies.5° The role of work in connection with the individual, the possibility, 
which is more or less achieved, depending upon the context in which it 
occurs, of playing the beneficent role that Freud attributes to it in regard to 
the normal balance and development of the personality, the imputed 
“compensatory” value of active leisure occupations—could not all these 
be studied as concrete problems by teams of sociologists with the help and 
the advice of psychoanalysts? 


35. Cf. the memoirs of B. Zeigarnik and M. Ovsiankina in ce say ag Forschungen, 
1927, pp. I-85, and 1928, pp. 203-379, and G. W. Allport, Personality (New York, Henry 
Holt, 1937), p. 198. 

36. On the subject of the behavior of workers employed in assembly-line jobs in the large 
automobile industries of Detroit, cf. O2 va le travail? pp. 148-150. 
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On the other hand, we now possess abundant statistical material on the 
expression of “satisfaction” in work of various socio-professional levels. 
The number of dissatisfied persons is, as we might expect, plainly higher 
among non-skilled workers than among qualified professionals—the officers 
and the leaders.37 But of those who declare themselves satisfied and even 
believe that they are, how many actually show psychosomatic symptoms of 
a pathological nature, such as hypertension, ulcers, nervous tension, general 
fatigue, insomnia? Psychoanalysis shows that, in fact, a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion or unhappiness is frequently and profoundly repressed in competitive 
societies like ours where the maladjusted person is looked upon by many 
people as a “failure,” the jovial, well-adjusted conformist as “the successful 
type.’’38 Valuable studies of “habit” in connection with assembly-line jobs, 
which we mentioned earlier, and more generally, investigations into the 
real significance of psychological reactions to piece-work and to intellec- 
tual work cannot be usefully made, I repeat, unless psychoanalysts join 
forces with sociologists. 

However, if this collaboration is to be a fruitful one, it is important not 
to overlook an obstacle that we pointed out at the very beginning of this 
article. And without being pessimistic or unfair, we must admit that the 
present state of knowledge in regard to the human sciences has rarely made 
possible an explanation of the singularity of individual behavior that is 
observable in groups. One of the hardest and most obscure problems that 
scholars run up against is, in fact, as Erich Fromm realized, the expression 
of individual and collective motivations, their interaction, their distribu- 
tion, their mode of effectiveness. For example, men and women work in a 
shop where they constitute a group. Some of them do not come to work, 
and the personnel service keeps a record of the periodic fluctuations of the 
“toll of absenteeism.” Various causes are suggested; some seem physical 
and physiological: illness, accidents, distance between place of work and 
home which creates cumulative fatigue, etc. Other factors are social: the 
collective “atmosphere” of the shop, more or less agreeable or tense, rela- 
tionships with fellow-workers, the officers, the technicians, the administra- 
tion, the salary system, the working conditions in each department. Other 
factors are individual or affective ones: relationships with family, wife or 
companion, children—in short, family tensions and various conflicts which 
a psychoanalyst would have to interpret. What is the expression of these 

37. Cf. for example the figures that C. Wright Mills gives, White Collar: The American 
Middle Classes (New York, Oxford University Press, 1951), p. 229. 

38. E, Fromm, The Sane Society, pp. 296-97. 
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motivations that are so different in nature? What are their interactions, 
and in what instances of one kind or another, isolated or joint, do they 
cause absence from work? Here again the psychoanalyst’s cooperation 
with the sociologist would be valuable. 

This exposition does not call for dogmatic conclusions. It merely at- 
tempts, as we said in the beginning, to present some of the concrete prob- 
lems created by the relations between psychoanalysis and sociology. We 
have mentioned certain features of classical psychoanalysis which, in our 
opinion, cannot be assimilated by sociologists, even by those who are 
motivated by an unequivocal desire for complete cooperation. But these 
features seem to be attenuated today thanks to the pliancy and fresh out- 
look of the Freudian doctrines. Are we merely indulging in “wishful 
thinking” when we look forward to benefit and enrichment for both of 
these disciplines? 
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THE MEANING OF THE TORAH 


IN JEWISH MYSTICISM 


I 


Jewish mysticism represents the totality of the attempts to interpret in 
terms of mystical conceptions the meaning of rabbinical Judaism as it has 
crystallized in the time of the Second Temple and later. Such a develop- 
ment, of course, could take place only after this process of crystallization 
had attained a certain degree of fixity. This holds good for both the type 
of legal Judaism which Philo of Alexandria tried to interpret, as well as for 
the more developed type of Talmudic Judaism which served as a frame for 
the spiritual efforts of the Medieval Kabbalists. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss here the historical problems of the development of Jewish mysticism, 
and especially of Kabbalism; I have done so in other places, especially in 
my book Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism. On the other hand, the subject 
with which I propose to deal here occupies a central place in Jewish mysti- 
cism. In a religious system that is based on Divine Revelation and the ac- 
ceptance of Holy Scriptures which determine its tenets, the questions con- 
nected with the essential nature of such revelation in Scripture are ob- 
viously vital ones. Moreover, in a time of crisis—and mysticism as a histori- 


1. Jerusalem, Schocken, 1941. 
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cal phenomenon is a child of times of crises—such questions are especially 
pressing. Mystics are people who, through their own experience and 
speculation on such experience, detect new layers of meaning in their tra- 
ditional religion. If this kind of experience and speculation does not lead 
them to break away from the traditional institutional framework of their 
religion, then the first question bound to come up is how to find their own 
experience reflected or anticipated in their sacred texts; also how to recon- 
cile their vision of things with that accepted by their own tradition. It is, 
of course, a truism that allegorical interpretation makes its appearance 
spontaneously whenever new ideas clash with those of a holy book, seem- 
ingly standing in contradiction to them and requiring some process of 
reconciliation. What is true of allegorical interpretation applies even more 
so to mystical interpretation in a more precise sense. 

I do not intend to discuss here mystical exegesis in its concrete applica- 
tion to Scripture. There is an enormous wealth of literature wherein the 
Jewish mystics have tried to read their own thoughts into the Biblical 
texts. A large part of Kabbalistic literature consists in commentary to 
Biblical books, especially the Pentateuch, the Five Scrolis, and the Psalms. 
Many of the most creative minds among the Kabbalists have found this a 
most congenial method for conveying their own ideas, and, at the same 
time, of making these ideas seem to flow, as it were, naturally out of 
Scripture. It is not always easy to say in a given instance whether Scripture 
actually gave the impetus to the birth of the exegesis, or whether the 
exegesis is an artificial creation designed to bridge the gap that frequently 
opens between an old and a new vision. Perhaps this formulation of what 
actually happens in the mystic mind is already too rationalistic an explana- 
tion. For, as a matter of fact, the mind of the mystic works to a great ex- 
tent unconsciously, and he may be altogether unaware of the clash which 
the historian is only too eager to point out. As far as he is also a tradition- 
alist, he is very much immersed in his own tradition, and many things 
which to the modern reader appear like fanciful impositions on the text 
are to him connected quite naturally with his own conception of the essen- 
tial nature of Scripture. 

For the first thing that could be surely said of the Kabbalist is precisely 
this: he is indeed and strives to be a traditionalist, as is already indicated by 
the term Kabbalah itself, which is one of the Hebrew terms for tradition. 

It is therefore important to understand the essential assumptions on 
which such concrete exegesis is based. It is primarily this problem I wish to 
discuss here. For the clarification of these assumptions we are not obliged to 
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rely on implication alone, since they are formulated often enough in a 
precise and illuminating way. The mystical speculation on the essence of 
the Torah goes hand in hand with the development of certain general 
principles. Some of these speculations have developed in a rather peculiar 
way, not common to all Kabbalists, but characteristic rather of some spe- 
cial trend in Kabbalism. It will be interesting to show how such different 
ideas were connected with the first principles from which they developed. 

Much has been said about Philo of Alexandria’s ideas on the symbolic 
meaning of the Torah.? I am not going to add to this. In discussing the 
specific ideas of the Kabbalists we are sure to find some rather striking 
parallels to passages in Philo. Such parallels are not due to any historical 
connection linking Philo and the Medieval Kabbalists. As far as they go, 
they are due to the similarity of their basic structure of approach. This 
might equally well be said of the parallels which we could easily find 
between some of the Kabbalistic statements on the Torah and those of 
Moslem mystics concerning the Koran, or, for that matter, of Christian 
mystics concerning Scripture. Only an analysis of the historical circum- 
stances under which certain Kabbalistic ideas developed can establish 
whether or not any historical connection actually existed between Kab- 
balistic and non-Jewish speculation on the nature of Holy Writ. In at least 
one instance, as will be shown, I believe that such a relationship did exist. 

But before I summarize my findings on our subject, at least one pre- 
liminary point should be made. The entire, or at least the most essential 
part, of Kabbalistic speculation and doctrine is concerned with the sphere 
of Divine emanations or Sephiroth in which the creative power of God 
unfolds. Whatever different ways the Kabbalists developed of describing 
this sphere—and there are many systems during the long history of Kab- 
balism—it is this subject with which their intuition is primarily concerned, 
and which they describe in the language of symbols, since it is not open to 
immediate perception by the human mind. God, as He reveals Himself, 
does so through the mediation of His creative power. God, as He is 
spoken of in religion, is always conceived under one or several of those 
aspects of His being which the Kabbalists saw as different stages in the 
process of Divine emanation. It is this world which they conceive as the 
world of the Sephiroth which comprises what philosophers and theologians 
called the world of Divine attributes, but which to the mystics appeared as 


2. Cf. Harry Wolfson, Philo, Vol. I (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947), pp. 
115-43; Edmund Stein, Die allegorische Exegese des Philo aus Alexandreia (Giessen, Tépelmann, 
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the Divine life itself, as far as it proceeds towards creation. The hidden 
dynamics of this life fascinate the Kabbalists, and they find it reflected in 
every sphere of creation. But this life in itself is not something separated 
from Divinity, something inferior to it; it is the revelation of the Hidden 
Root, of which, since it never appears even in symbols, nothing can be 
said, and which the Kabbalists called Ensoph, the infinite. And this Hidden 
Root and His emanations are one. 

I do not want to plunge into the paradoxes and mysteries of Kab- 
balistic theology concerning these Sephiroth and their nature, which 
would be quite outside the scope of this paper. The point I wish to make, 
however, is this: The process which, on the one hand, is described as the 
emanation of Divine energy and light could be described equally well as the 
process in which the Divine language unfolds. This constitutes an essential 
parallelism between the two kinds of symbolism chosen by the Kabbalists 
to describe their ideas. They speak of attributes and spheres of light, but 
they speak in the same connection also of Divine names and of the letters 
of which they are composed. From the first appearance of Kabbalistic 
teachings, these two facons de parler appear together. The secret world of 
God is a world of language, a world of Divine names which, in their own 
way, develop out of each other. The elements of the Divine language ap- 
pear as the letters of the Holy Writ. The letters and the names are no con- 
ventional means of communication. They are much more than that. Each 
of them represents a concentration of energy and expresses some fullness 
of meaning which may not be translatable into human language, or, at 
least, not exhaustively. There is, of course, an obvious discrepancy between 
these two modes of description I have mentioned. When the Kabbalists 
use the language of Divine attributes and Sephiroth, they describe this hid- 
den world in terms of ten aspects, whereas in speaking of Divine names and 
letters they must necessarily have reference to the 22 letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet in which the Torah is communicated. Several solutions were of- 
fered to explain the seeming contradiction. It could be argued, for instance, 
that letters and Sephiroth are different configurations of Divine power, and 
therefore not mechanically identical. What matters for our present con- 
sideration, however, is the parallelism which is thus offered between Crea- 
tion and Revelation. The process of Creation unfolding from stage to 
stage and reflected in the worlds outside of God, and even in Nature, is 
therefore not essentially different from the process which finds expression 
in Divine words and in the documents of Revelation understood to con- 
tain them. 
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These considerations will take us right into the heart of our matter. 
The mystical meaning of the Torah is necessarily connected with the as- 
sumptions about its Divine essence. The Kabbalist does not proceed from 
the concept of meaning. The Torah, of course, quite obviously means 
something to us. It communicates something in human language. This, 
however, as we shall see, is only the most outward of the several aspects 
under which it can be viewed. What these several aspects are we shall 
presently discuss. 

There are three basic principles which appear in the Kabbalistic specula- 
tion on the nature of the Torah. They are not always necessarily connected 
with one another, although they often appear together in our texts, and it 
is not difficult to see how they can be related to each other. Let me call 
them: 1. The principle of the Name of God. 2. The principle of the Torah 
as an organism. 3. The principle of the infinite meaning of the Divine 
world. Historically, and I think also psychologically, they are not all of the 
same origin. In analyzing them it will be well to keep this important fact 
in mind, 


II 


The conception of the Divine Name as the highest concentration of Divine 
power forms a link between the realm of ideas connected primarily with 
magic and that connected with mystical speculation proper. In the history 
of early Kabbalism this connection can be easily traced. But let me proceed 
from the beginning. The conception of the magic nature of the Torah is 
already found in a fairly early Midrash. Rabbi Eleazar made the following 
comment on the verse (Job 28:13) “No man knoweth its order: The 
various sections of the Torah were not given in their proper order. For 
were they to have been given in proper order, all who would read them 
would have the power to resuscitate the dead and to perform miracles. 
Therefore the proper arrangement of the Torah has been kept hidden, al- 
though it is known to the Holy One, blessed be He.” 

The magical implications of this saying are obvious. We know indeed 
that in Hellenistic times and later both in Jewish and non-Jewish circles, 
the Torah was put to such magical use by invoking Divine names found 
therein, or magical ones derived from combinations of its letters—com- 
binations often arrived at by methods unintelligible to us. Among Hebrew 


3. Midrash Tehillim; ed. Solomon Buber (Wilna, Wittwe & Gebriider Romm, 1891), 
Pp. 35. 
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and Aramaic texts from the late Talmudic and post-Talmudic periods we 
have some books which describe the specific use made by such magical 
names which were said to be derived from certain passages in the Torah 
and the Book of Psalms. The introduction to one of these books— 
Shimushei Torah—tells how Moses ascended to Heaven at the time of the 
giving of the Torah, how he conversed with the angels, and how he ‘was 
finally given by God Himself not only the text of the Torah as we read it 
but also those hidden combinations of letters which in their totality com- 
prise another and esoteric aspect of the Torah. It was this literary source 
which came to be known to the first Kabbalists in Provence and Spain 
about the year 1200. Moses ben Nahman of Gerona (Nahmanides), one of 
the outstanding early Kabbalists, refers to this book in his preface to his 
celebrated commentary on the Pentateuch. He says: “We have a true tra- 
dition that the whole of the Torah is comprised of names of God, inasmuch 
as the words which we read can also be divided into names in a quite dif- 
ferent way. . . . The Midrashic reference to the Torah having been writ- 
ten in black fire upon white seems to point to what we have said; namely, 
that the writing was continuous without division into words, making it 
possible to read it both as a sequence of names (al derech hashemot) as well as 
in our accepted way of history and commandments. Thus the Torah was 
given to Moses in a form where its divisions into words offers a reading for 
the understanding of the commandments. At the same time he received an 
oral tradition on its reading as a sequence of names.”’ This esoteric constitu- 
tion of the Torah explains, according to Nahmanides, why the utmost care 
must be given to the Masoretic tradition concerning every individual letter 
and why a Torah Scroll even becomes invalid for use where there is error 
in plene or defective writing. Every single letter counts. 

The quotation from Nahmanides plainly shows the influence of the 
magical tradition, which was of course much older than Kabbalism. But 
from here it was only a short step to an ever more radical view; namely, 
that the Torah does not consist only of the names of God, but constitutes 
in fact the one great Name of God. This is no longer a magical, but a purely 
mystical thesis. The transition from the older to the new view seems to 
have taken place in the circle of Nahmanides’ teachers. Ezra ben Solomon, 
an older contemporary of Nahmanides who lived in the same town of 
Gerona writes, commenting on a passage in the Midrash Genesis Rabbah 
(III: 5) where it is said that the word ‘light’ is mentioned five times in 
the story of the first day to correspond to the five books of the Torah: 
“How far-reaching are the words of this Sage, and his words are true in- 
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deed. For the five books of the Torah are the name of the Holy One, 
blessed be He.”4 The same statement recurs in the writings of several 
members of this Geronese group, and was finally taken over by the author 
of the Zohar, the classical text of Spanish Kabbalism.* 

I assume that this new idea was well known to Nahmanides himself, but 
he refrained from expressing it in a work intended for the general public. 
To say that the Torah was essentially nothing but the one great Name of 
God was certainly a daring statement calling for comment. Here we have 
the conception of the Torah as a mystical unit, the primary aim of which is 
not to convey communication of a particular meaning, but to express the 
power of God Himself, conceived as concentrated in His Name. The 
whole conception of the Torah as a Name does not mean a Name which 
can be pronounced as such, and has nothing to do with a rational under- 
standing of the function of a name. The Torah as the Name of God means 
that God has expressed His transcendental being through it, or in any case 
that part of His being which may be revealed to Creation and through 
Creation. Moreover, since the Torah was already regarded by the old 
Midrash as the instrument of Creation, through which the world came into 
being, this new conception of the Torah should be understood as an en- 
largement upon the more ancient view; namely, the instrument which 
gave the world being is much more than a mere instrument, being, as I 
have said, the concentrated power of God Himself, expressed in the Name. 
This implies, of course, a further idea as well. Another ancient Midrash 
tells us that God “looked into the Torah and created the world.” The au- 
thor of this statement must have thought that the law governing Creation 
was already prefigured in the Torah and seen there by God, even though 
this aspect of the Torah be hidden from us. Statements like those quoted 
above combined into one idea in the mind of the Kabbalist. The Name 
contains power but comprises as well the secret laws and order governing 
all being. The Kabbalists, moreover, read in esoteric and apocalyptic books 
from the Talmudic period that Heaven and Earth were created by the 
name of God.° It was not a long step from there to combine this statement 
with that about the Torah as the instrument of Creation. 

This basic idea of the Torah as the name of God gave rise to several ad- 
ditional developments. It is of course obvious that the statement about the 


4. Ezra ben Solomon, commentary on the Talmudic Aggadahs, MS Vatican Hebr. 294, 
fol. 34 a. 


5. Zohar II, 87 b; III, 80 b. 
6. Hehaloth rabbati, chap. 9. 
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Torah does not refer to the Torah written down in ink on a scroll, but to 
the Torah asa preexistential being which in itself was created before every- 
thing else, as is testified by the Aggadic statement that the Torah preceded 
the creation of the world by 2,000 years. To the Kabbalist this “creation of 
the Torah” meant nothing but the process by which the Divine Name, or 
that world of Divine Sephiroth which I have mentioned before, emanated 
from His hidden being. The Torah as the Kabbalists conceived it is there- 
fore not something separated from God’s being, it is no longer a created 
thing in the proper sense of the word, but rather something representative 
of that secret life of God which the Kabbalistic theory of emanations tried 
to describe. The Torah in this most hidden aspect is called in the Kab- 
balistic literature of the 13th century Torah Kedumah, the primordial 
Torah, and is frequently identified with God’s wisdom (hokhmah), the 
second emanation and manifestation of His power that came out from the 
hidden “nothingness.” We shall see further on how some Kabbalists pic- 
tured to themselves the state of the Torah when it was still contained as a 
mystical unit in God’s wisdom. Some Kabbalists made it plain that the 
thesis of the Torah being the name of God refers to this state of its being 
identical with or part of God’s wisdom. But there were also other explana- 
tions. 

Another qualification of this theory is to be found in the writings of 
Joseph Gikatila, an outstanding Spanish Kabbalist who wrote at the end of 
the 13th century, and certainly already knew something of the Zohar. 
According to him, the Torah is the explication of the name of God. For 
him the Name means precisely what it meant to tradition, namely the 
Tetragrammaton, as the one and truly proper name of God. He says: 
“Know that the whole Torah is like an explication or commentary on the 
name of the Tetragrammaton JHWH. This is what is meant by the Biblical 
phrase Torat adonai (The Torah of God) in its true sense. The true meaning 
of this phrase does not refer to the Torah as given by God, but rather to the 
Torah as horaah, i.e.,an explanation of the name of God.”? But there is 
more in Gikatila’s mind. In what sense does the Torah constitute an ex- 
planation of the name of God? His answer, expounded in many parts of his 
book, is that the Torah is woven out of the name of God. It seems that he 
was the first to use this term, ’arigah (something woven), in order to de- 
scribe how the name of God reappears in the texture of the Torah. He says, 
for instance: “Know the miraculous way in which the Torah was woven 
in God’s wisdom.” Or in another place: “The whole Torah is woven out 


7. Gikatila, ShaSarei >?Ovah (Offenbach, 1713), fol. 51 a. 
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of the kinuyim—the Hebrew term for the appellatives of God, such as 
Merciful, Awe-inspiring, Great—and the kinuyim out of the different 
names of God (such as El, Elokim, Shaddai). And the holy names are all of 
them dependent on the Tetragrammaton JHWH, all of them being united 
with it: therefore the whole of the Torah is woven, in the last analysis, out 
of the Tetragrammaton.”* This seems to me to be a very illuminating 
thesis. The Torah is the name of God because it constitutes a living texture 
into which the one true name—the Tetragrammaton—has been woven in 
hidden and devious ways. The Torah is a structure, whose basic element is 
the Tetragrammaton. If Gikatila were asked how precisely the weaving 
was done, he would have given the answer of his teacher Abraham 
Abulafia that the basic elements, the names and kinuyim, were changed by 
permutation and new combinations of letters, according to the various 
formulas given for such changes by the Talmudists, until they appeared in 
the form of the Hebrew verses of the Torah as we read them now. Work- 
ing backwards from an understanding of these principles, the original tex- 
ture of names could be detected by the illuminates. These changes have a 
two-fold function. They serve, on the one hand, to give the Torah that 
aspect in which it is seen as a communication from God to man, open to 
his understanding. On the other hand, these processes indicate the hidden 
working of the Divine power discernible only by the clothing which the 
Holy Names take on when serving specific purposes in Creation. Finally, 
it should be said that this principle of the Torah as a texture woven out of 
the Name does not serve any practical purpose of exegesis. It is a mystical 
principle which rather tends to remove the Torah more and more from 
human insight into the contexts of its meanings, which, after all, is what 
counts for exegesis. This fact did not deter the Kabbalist. God expressing 
Himself, however far removed such expression be from human under- 
standing, is infinitely more important than any specific “meaning” such 
expression may convey. The Torah seen in this way is an absolutum, pri- 
mary to any phase of human interpretation, which, however deep it may 
be, is perforce always a relativization of its absolute character. 

Some Kabbalists, as for instance Menahem Recanati (about 1300) have 
gone even further. Drawing upon an old saying, “Before the creation of the 
world God and his Name were one,” they taught that the Name spoken of 
here is not only the Tetragrammaton JHWH, but comprises the totality of 
the many manifestations of God’s power, which is the Name in its mystical 
sense. They could, therefore, go one step further and say that God Himself 


8. Ibid., fol. 2 b. 
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is the Torah, “for the Torah is not outside of Him, neither is He outside the 
Torah.”? Tecanati quotes this from the Sages of the Kabbalah, and indeed 
a similar statement is quoted from them in Gikatila’s “Book on the Mysti- 
cal Reasons of the Commandments”: “His Torah is in him, and this is 
what the Kabbalists say that the Holy One, blessed be He, is in His Name 
and His Name is in Him, and His Name is His Torah.’’?? In the same book 
he amplifies the statement elsewhere, drawing upon an old formula found 
in the hymns of the Merkaba mystics: “It is a great thing which the an- 
cients said “Thy Name is within Thee, and within Thee is Thy Name.’ For 
the letters of His Name are Himself. Although moving away from Him, 
they are still securely rooted in Him” (literally, flying and standing in Him. 
Ki °otiiyot porchot veSomdot bo)." He explains this by saying that the letters 
are like a body to Him, and He like a soul to the letters. This comparison 
of God and His Torah to the relation of soul and body leads to the second 
principle which I shall now discuss. 


Il 


This second principle of the Torah as a living organism is suggested by 
several lines of Kabbalistic thought. Not only does the reference to soul 
and body in the just mentioned quotation from Gikatila suggest such a con- 
ception, but the very idea of the Torah being woven out of the Holy 
Names implies by way of a different metaphor that the Torah is a living 
texture. But the idea of the Torah as an organism is much older, having 
been already formulated with much clarity by the earliest Kabbalists in 
Spain. Ezra ben Solomon of Gerona writes in his commentary to Canticles 
that the Torah does not contain even one unnecessary letter or dot, “‘be- 
cause it is in its Divine totality a structure hewn out of the name of the 
Holy One, blessed be He.”? What kind of Divine structure °elohi binyan 
is intended is made clear by a long exposition on this subject which Ezra’s 
younger contemporary, Azriel of Gerona, incorporated in his Kabbalistic 
commentary to the Talmudic Aggadah. He, too, starts from the assump- 
tion that the Torah is the Name of God and is a living body with a soul. 
The Masoretic peculiarities of the Torah as revealed in the different types 


9. Recanati, Ta‘amei ha-mitzwoth (Bale, 1580), fol. 3 a. A similar statement is found in 
the Zohar II, 60 a: God himself is called Tora. : 
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of paragraphs and divisions, as well as other distinctive signs, indicate to 
him a comparison with a complete organic structure: “such as in the body 
of man there exist limbs and joints, and just as there are vital organs in the 
human body together with other organs upon which life does not depend, 
so, too seemingly is the case with the Torah. Certain sections and verses 
appear to him who does not know their hidden meaning as worthy of 
being put to the fire, but to him who has attained a knowledge of their 
true meaning, they appear as essentials of the Torah. Therefore one who 
omits even one letter or dot from the Torah is like one who removes 
something from a perfect structure. It follows as well that there is no essen- 
tial difference in divine character between the section in Genesis 36 listing 
the chiefs of Esau and the Ten Commandments, for the whole is a single 
entity and one structure.””*3 

Here we have a clear combination of the two principles: the Torah is a 
Name, but the Name is constructed like a living organism. The Name at 
the root of all is not only an absolutum but divides itself in the process of its 
manifestation in the Torah into the various strata of organic being. There 
is this difference, however, that an ordinary organism is divided into more 
vital and less vital parts, whereas in the Torah such a distinction is only 
apparent, because the true mystic detects the secret importance even in the 
seemingly unimportant parts. 

It is fitting to mention here the similar statement which Philo makes 
about the Jewish sect of the Therapeutae: “For the whole Torah (nomothe- 
sia) seems to these men to be like a living being; the literal understanding is 
the body, but the soul is the hidden meaning underlying the written 
word,”*4 There is no valid reason to assume any historical connection be- 
tween the Kabbalists and the old Jewish sectarians in Egypt in Philo’s day. 
The approach of the mystic to the sacred text expresses itself quite natu- 
rally in similar ways. 

This idea of the Torah as an organism reappears also in the Zohar, com- 
posed some 50 years after Azriel’s work. Here we read: “Whoever labours 
in the Torah upholds the world and enables each part to perform its func- 
tion. For there is not a member in the human body but has its counterpart 
in the world as a whole. For as man’s body consists of members and joints 
of various ranks, all acting and reacting upon each other so as to form one 
organism, so does the world at large consist of a hierarchy of creatures 
which form precisely one organic body. Thus the whole is organized on 


13. Azriel, Perush >aggadath, ed. Y. Tishby (1943), p. 37. 
14 Philo, De vita contemplativa, ed. Conyleare, p. 119. 
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the scheme of the Torah, which consists of limbs and joints forming a 
hierarchy and act and react upon each other and form one organism.” 
Another simile for the same idea occurs in another passage (ibid., III, 
202 a) and is even more succinctly expressed by Moses de Leon, whom I 
consider to be the author of the main part of the Zohar, in one of his 
Hebrew writings: “For the Torah is called the tree of life. . . . And just as 
the tree consists of branches, leaves, bark, sap, and root, each one of which 
may be called tree without making any differentiation, so, too, you find 
that the Torah contains many inner and external matters, all being one 
Torah and one tree without differentiation. . . . Although we find in the 
words of the Talmudic sages that one prohibits and one permits, one pro- 
nounces something ritually fit while another declares it unfit, one holding 
a certain view and other the opposite view, know, therefore, that all is 
nevertheless one unity.”’° The author of the Tikunei Zohar (n. 21, f. 52 b), 
writing only a few years after the composition of the main part of the 
Zohar, says: “The Torah has a head, body, heart, mouth, as well as other 
limbs, in the same fashion as Israel.” Here we have the parallel between the 
two mystic organisms of the Torah and the community of Israel. Although 
the two ideas are found only in separate passages in the Zohar, the paral- 
lelism between them is first established by the author of the Tikunim. The 
mystical organism of the Torah, embodying the name of God, is thus 
brought into correlation with the mystical body of the community of 
Israel, considered by the Kabbalists not only as the historical organism of 
the Jewish nation, but as an esoteric symbol of the Shekhinah itself, the 
individual members of the body of Israel being, as it were, “limbs of the 
Shekinah.” Later Kabbalists, as we shall presently see, drew ever more 
precise conclusions from this correlation. 

15. Zohar I, 135 b., based mostly on the translation by Simon and Sperling, Vol. II (Lon- 
don, Soncino, 1932), p. 36. 


16. Moses de Leon, Sephir ha-rimmon, Ms. British Museum, Marg. Hebr. Ms. 759, fol. 
100 b. 


Ed. note: The last part of this article will appear in the next issue. 
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Michel Collinet 


SYNDICALISM IN 


MODERN SOCIETY 


Today, the French word “syndicat” designates both an association of 
workers and a group of producers or business concerns. In the nineteenth 
century, it was identified with “associations of resistance” which the law 
called “‘workers’ coalitions” and which were associations of workers, de 
facto or de jure, formed to improve the lot of the working class by one 
means or another. In this study we shall consider such organizations exclu- 
sively. 

Syndicalism postulates the concept of working for wages and therefore 
that of separation between the worker and his means of production; it 
differs from the medieval corporation which united masters and journey- 
men, and even from those mutual societies of artisans and shop-foremen 
which were to provoke the Lyons insurrection of 1831. It thus implies 
freedom to work, where the latter is identified with a form of merchandise 
subject to the laws of the market. Its ancestors are to be found in the 
workers’ associations ousted by the authorities as soon as they arose in the 
shadow of the mills, and in organizations of journeymen, linked by a secret 
ritual and a strict discipline in their quest for available work. Certain of its 
early characteristics persist to the present day. Formed at first by profes- 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 
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sional workers “freed” by the ruin of the corporations, or as an outgrowth 
of the journeymen’s associations, syndicalism until the twentieth century 
accepted only the most skilled workers; it excluded the suffering masses 
who were indissolubly attached to the factories where, in the last century, 
men and women worked side by side with their children. 

For decades the union—called in the nineteenth century the league of 
resistance—was illegal and had to conceal itself behind mutual-aid societies 
or else resign itself to existence as a secret society modeled after the jour- 
neymen’s associations. Only slowly and at different times in different 
countries did syndicalism finally gain freedom and become integrated into 
the industrial society of our time. This evolution varied enormously from 
one country to another, depending on the time at which industrial capital- 
ism and its typical political context appeared. Today the movement as a 
whole still shows signs of this varying national origin in its form and its 
method of action. Because of sweeping social changes which have occurred 
in less than a hundred years, it has been forced to adapt itself to new struc- 
tures and to revise its relations with employers as well as with the state. 
Despite this diversity, today non-Communist syndicalism tends to unify its 
techniques and its aims in the industrial democracies. On the other hand, 
Communist-directed syndicalism still seeks to maintain or to accentuate 
certain methods of struggle held over from the old European syndicalist 
movement, with an obvious political end in view. 


The evolution of syndicalism falls into four main periods. In the first, 
the coexistence of the corporate system and of free workers or artisans 
makes trade union development very difficult, if not impossible. Such was 
the case in France and Belgium before 1791, in Great Britain before 1815, 
in Germany and Sweden before 1864, etc. 

The second period is that of individualist economic liberalism, where 
leagues or coalitions of workers are forbidden. In France it was marked by 
the Le Chapelier decree of June, 1791, and by the Napoleonic code. Here 
coalitions were considered misdemeanors “contrary” to the fundamental 
rights of man; they were authorized only in 1864 under the Second Em- 
pire. In Great Britain, they were forbidden by a law of 1799, even before 
the disappearance of guild privileges, but re-established in 1825 long before 
their authorization in other European countries. The same sequence oc- 
curred in Germany, a half-century later. Suppressed in Prussia in 1845, the 
right of coalition was recognized in 1865 simultaneously with the liquida- 
tion of the corporations. 
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The second period, very long in France, was short in England and re- 
duced to nothing in Germany. This unequal development served to orient 
workers’ movements of the various nations in quite different directions; it 
also explains the divergent attitudes of the state toward workers’ claims. 
In France, unions took cover behind mutual associations, especially during 
the last fifteen years of the period (1849-1864). Before this, working-class 
hopes turned toward the state, which they hoped to conquer either by in- 
surrection or by peaceful means; and the'state, at first indifferent to their 
lot, was forced to intervene with restrictive laws, particularly concerning 
the labor of women and children. This did not weaken the monopolist 
situation of employers vis-a-vis scattered workers forced to compete for 
jobs. In England, the State, skilled in Jaissez-faire, never intervened at all. 

The characteristics of this period are social instability accompanied by 
brutal changes (uprooting of artisans and peasants), and population growth 
creating a permanent surplus in the labor supply. These same characteris- 
tics appear during the first period in Germany, and during the third period 
in England. The industrial proletariat is in Sismondi’s sense a sub-con- 
sumer since his wages assure him only physical subsistence; he is outside 
society since he lacks political rights, outside the economic realm because 
he is badly paid; he represents that “loss of manhood,” that “decomposi- 
tion” of which the young Marx speaks. Workers’ groups have to prevent 
this decomposition; conservatives, in the truest sense of the word, they 
sometimes compensate for their disheartening prospects by subscribing to 
half-scientific, half-romantic utopias, suggested by a multitude of social 
reformers. 

If one part of the working class is hostile to the idea of property, another 
wishes to turn to its own profit this human right, declared inalienable in 
1789. To those who asked him to enlarge the electoral body, Guizot used 
to answer: “Get rich!”” The workers sought an illusory enrichment and a 
more real liberty in associations or cooperatives of production, substituting 
communal or phalanstery property for the taboo of individual property. 

Mutual societies, authorized by law, were not only the fagade of the 
resistance leagues, but also the private insurance of the proletariat, though 
they accepted only skilled workers. 

The third period is that of the development of unions which, though 
not yet legalized, solidified as a growing force and were rapidly concen- 
trated in large federations or central organizations. Their acknowledged 
aims were wage increases, reduction of the working day, improvement of 
working conditions, and universal suffrage wherever it did not yet exist. 
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The monopoly passed from employers to employees who by their force or 
simply by their presence obtained from the State new edicts or limitations 
on abusive working conditions. The essential weapon was the strike, some- 
times replaced by arbitration; it was used not only to gain momentary 
benefits or suppress legal inequalities between workers and wage-earners 
(the law of master and servant), but also to codify and regulate their recip- 
rocal relations by means of collective agreements. If I am not mistaken, 
England showed the way in 1871 when collective agreements were au- 
thorized by law. It was assumed that the agreements would be honored, 
since they were deprived of sanctions and provided for the creation of 
arbitration committees. Other countries followed, but the collective con- 
tract assumed international importance only in the twentieth century (in 
France, as a matter of fact, not until 1936). The signing of collective con- 
tracts implies recognition by the employers of the unions as authorized 
representatives of factory personnel. The institution of shop delegates is an 
application of this. 

In its third period the syndicalist movement became aware of economic 
realities and the historical role of the capitalist method of production. Be- 
fore this, the labor movement in effect opposed technical progress or, at 
least in its cooperative organizations, favored a certain stabilization of tech- 
nique. The capitalist factory seemed a frequently monstrous accident. A 
labor organization (Louis Blanc) or cooperatives under state protection 
(Lassalle) or an exchange bank (Robert Owen) or free credit (Proudhon) 
—such institutions were to overcome the injustices of capitalism. These 
reforming schemes were widely supported among the working-class elite. 

On the other hand, capitalist industry during the third period is consid- 
ered to be the motive force of economic progress and a necessary stage in 
human evolution. In the United States the unions adapted themselves to 
this situation and have not tried to change it. Under Marxist influence, 
European unions pinned their revolutionary hopes on the wearing-out of a 
capitalism which would have exhausted its possibilities as a constructor of 
productive forces. Before thinking of a future step, extremely vague, Eu- 
ropean unions attempted to integrate the working class into current society 
by obtaining for it the maximum that could be derived from increased 
production. Only the revolutionary French syndicalist movement, the 
C.G.T. (Confédération Générale du Travail) is an exception in the early 
part of this century,* obstinately holding to a revolutionary goal; despite 


1. Weare not considering the Hispano-Latin unions which operate in an atmosphere closer 
to the roth century than to the 2oth. 
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this aim one of the leaders of the C.G.T., Griffuelhes, wrote in 1911 that 
“the working class depends upon a healthily active capitalism in order to 
grow and improve its lot” and thus voiced the almost universal sentiments 
of labor union members in industrial countries. 

The fourth period is that of the spread, often aided by legislation, of col- 
lective agreements; their importance increases with the increase of national 
productivity. The State decrees a minimum wage, engages directly or in- 
directly in insurance, and redistributes income among wage-earners by 
means of withholding taxes or, as in Great Britain, influences buying 
power by price control and subsidies. This period dates from the beginning 
of the first World War and has taken on an organic character since 1945. 
Alongside employers and wage-earners acting as bilateral monopolies, the 
State intervenes as a third party, occasionally arbitrating and, using the 
levers of credit, taxation, and nationalization of industries, becomes the 
real regulator of the workers’ standard of living. 

In this present period may be noted, with the broadening of manage- 
ment committees in most countries, (a) the possibility (at least theoretical) 
for workers to participate in the organization of the companies; (b) the 
increased spread of industry-wide bargaining committees; (c) the experi- 
ment in Germany of a beginning of co-management with direction shared 
by employers and unions. These are the hard-come-by seeds of what may 
come to be called “‘industrial democracy.” 


The French Revolution almost simultaneously abolished the corporative 
regime and forbade professional coalitions in the name of the Rights of 
Man, which were interpreted by the Constituent Assembly as the negation 
of every intermediary body between the individual and the State. Long 
struggles marked by republican or working-class insurrections developed 
and the syndicates or resistance groups existed in fact before Napoleon III 
authorized the coalitions in 1864 and before the Republic legalized unions 
in 1884. Within fifteen years French syndicalism acquired both a strength 
and a set of original characteristics which clearly differentiated it from that 
of neighboring countries. It affected an apolitical view which meant hos- 
tility to all parties including socialist parties, refusal to collaborate with the 
State, and contempt for all social legislation. But unlike American unions 
(and British unions in the roth century), also independent of parties and 
of the State, its apolitical character is not that of neutrality; it fed on a 
revolutionary ideology, a blend of Marxism and anarchist doctrine doubt- 
less explained by the fact that twice before (in 1848 and in 1871), govern- 
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ment elected by universal suffrage had been responsible for the massacre of 
Parisian workers. This tendency also reflects the almost universal opposi- 
tion felt by French citizens toward a State in which they had so often since 
1789 lost confidence because of revolutions or other acts of force; these in 
turn had merely oppressed or deceived the citizens. Contempt for univer- 
sal suffrage brings with it contempt for the masses who exercise it; and 
French syndicalism, magnifying the decisive role of active minorities, 
never pretended that the improvements gained were of any value in them- 
selves or were anything other than so many steps toward the violent over- 
throw of society. Convinced that its mission was to build a society of free 
men out of the ruins of bourgeois democracy, French syndicalism at the 
beginning of this century was clearly differentiated from that of its indus- 
trial neighbors, who worked essentially toward improving the life of the 
working class. Its only important counterpart in Europe was the founda- 
tion of the Spanish C.N.T., an anarchist central which, inspired with the 
spirit of Bakunin, was to play a leading role until the fall of the Republic. 
The attitude of French syndicalism led it to scorn mutualism and even 
cooperation, and to avoid the heavy and complex structures of the British, 
Belgian, and German labor movements. The first World War, introducing 
the first features of labor participation in state or international organisms, 
was destined to upset the French syndicalists’ ideas and bring them closer to 
those of their European neighbors. Thus the C.G.T. proposed its system in 
France for nationalization of industries at the same time that German un- 
ions were developing their project of Planwirtschaft (1920). Had it not been 
revived (with modifications in its ideological bases) by the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the mystique of insurrection would have yielded to a politics of 
““presence”’ or active participation in economic organisms and of legisla- 
tive reform. Communism succeeded anarchosyndicalism, utilizing for its 
partisan political ends the permanent resentment of a large part of the 
French proletariat; it was even more successful than might have been ex- 
pected in throwing the unions off balance, because the latter, scorning the 
material bonds provided by mutualist or cooperative endeavor, were in 
effect united only in their ideas and for the purpose of direct action. It is 
noteworthy that, in nations where syndicalism was as much or even more 
a material organization of worker solidarity than a current of ideas and 
passions, it resisted Communist pressure, even in the difficult circumstances 
which followed both world wars. . 
Syndicalism in Italy, destroyed by the fascist regime, had to begin again 
from nothing after 1945; this gave communism a fine opportunity to direct 
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the reconstruction of the movement. In France, where the syndicalist 
movement was interrupted only during the German occupation, such an 
explanation is not valid, and another must be sought in some enduring 
trait of the French proletariat. The tradition of political revolutions has had 
two results which are complementary despite their contradictory appear- 
ances: on the one hand, a sizeable portion of the working class, imbued 
with the Jacobin spirit of the population as a whole, has believed that the 
State should be responsible for its security and standard of living, and that 
therefore the working class itself has no reason to create autonomous insti- 
tutions to maintain them; on the other hand, it continues to believe fer- 
vently that the current political regime is not that of the working class, and 
that official administrations even when supervised by syndicalist central 
organizations are strangers to it. Until now it has preferred to claim direc- 
tion and oppose construction. Formerly, in the liberal state, it was an- 
archistic syndicalist; today, in the welfare state, it is communistic. As a re- 
sult of the presence in France of a large Communist group within the work- 
ing class, the syndicalist movement is weaker and more divided there? than 
in any other industrial country with the possible exception of Italy; this 
checks the development of contractual agreements, which play such an 
important part in the modern industry of our day. 


The situation in Belgium offers a perfect contrast to that of France. 
Springing from the Napoleonic empire, Belgium for a long time experi- 
enced the economic and judicial evolution of France. In the 19th century, 
the country merely felt the repercussions of French revolutions and periods 
of reaction. Having obtained the right of coalition at the same time as the 
French (1866), the Belgian working class, despite some cultural opposition, 
found a powerful unifying element in its great struggle for universal suf- 
frage. It concentrated all its material and institutional strength in the Labor 
Party, founded in 1885 to work for universal suffrage, while workers in 
France were quarreling about the best way to utilize this right in a vast 
number of parties and unions. This fundamental aim, which was to remain 
such for thirty-five years, produced a feeling of unity among organizations 
as apolitical as mutual societies and cooperatives, not to mention unions. 
The Labor party, drawing its strength from the collective support of the 
most varied kinds of workers’ institutions, was rather a center of worker 

2. To the two main unions which grew out of the old C.G.T. must be added the Christian 


C.F.T.C., important during the past ten years, as well as numerous independent or autono- 
mous unions which too often quarrel jealously about “ideas” on which they pretend to have a 


monopoly. 
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coordination than a party founded upon a precise ideology uniting only 
those who adhered to its dogmas. To this picture was added the strong 
communistic tradition inherited from the Middle Ages, transmitted by the 
bourgeoisie to the proletariat, and finally producing autonomous workers’ 
institutions of which the unions are but one element among others within 
the semi-liberal state. From this there developed among Belgian syndical- 
ists a pragmatic spirit, where the aftereffects of a certain revolutionary 
mystique appear not as the motive power but as the spiritual justification 
of an activity exclusively oriented toward immediate achievements. There 
resulted also a lack of interest in, not to say a distrust of, projects of nation- 
alized economy,’ except for a short period in which the Labor party 
adopted the Marxian plan, which was never carried out. The violence to 
which Belgian unions sometimes resort is always accompanied by remark- 
able prudence vis-a-vis a capitalist regime whose very existence depends 
upon its capacity to compete on the world market. 

The potential field for socialist unions would be considerable in this 
country where 70% of the population are wage-earners were it not for the 
growing strength of Christian unions. Religious and sometimes national 
disputes (between Flemish and Walloons) inhibit the development of uni- 
fied strength within the working class. 

In Sweden syndicalism is of recent date: the corporations were not sup- 
pressed until 1864, at about the same time as in Germany. But despite the 
intellectual influence of German socialism, the Social Democratic party 
was founded in 1889 by unions following the example of the Belgian 
Labor Party. As in Belgium, the struggle for universal suffrage, where 
even the general strike was used, served to orient the union and political 
activity of the workers. But in spite of significant political victories and the 
existence of a social democratic government almost uninterruptedly for 
twenty-four years, Swedish syndicalism has always refused to become in- 
volved in the apparatus of the state and has been satisfied to enjoy, rather, 
its benevolent protection in realizing a social contractual system unique in 
the extent and the importance of the problems resolved. 

Proudhon liked to contrast the terms “contract” and “law,” “society” 
and the “state’’ (even the socialist state). The Swedish labor movement has 
successfully created a nice synthesis of socialist currents, in making of the 
state not a social legislator but rather{the protector of collective agree- 


3. This distrust was justified in doctrine by E. Vandervelde in his book Le socialisme contre 
lEtat (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1918), written against the “militant socialism” in which Ger- 
mans and Russians had seen the prologue to working-class socialism (1919). 
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ments freely negotiated between labor and management organizations. 
Proudhon would have triple reason to rejoice, first at this new right, inde- 
pendent of the state, then at the concomitant disappearance of strikes and 
lockouts by mutual agreement of the two sides, and finally at the progress 
of worker influence and initiative in the most varied fields. For the old 
jungle where general strife was widespread, the contractual edifice substi- 
tutes general coexistence. Thus Sweden, like its Scandinavian neighbors, 
appears to today’s European syndicalists as the Fortunate Islands seemed to 
Plato’s contemporaries: a place where the mutual recognition of men by 
men wiped out Hobbes’s curse, still stamped on the laws of even the most 
democratic states. 


If in Belgium and in Sweden the unions (syndicats) established political 
parties, in Germany it was the parties that created the unions. The political 
and national backwardness of Germany matched that of its social structure; 
but all of these caught up with other countries in a single decade of the 
roth century. Almost simultaneously, the suppression of the corporations, 
the right of coalition, the birth of workers’ parties, the creation of unions, 
universal suffrage, and the political unity of the Reich, not to mention the 
great industrial expansion of 1860-1873, upset the historical scene and in- 
stituted social relationships which in France or in England, for example, 
had crystallized only after seventy-five or a hundred years of revolution or 
strife. 

Lassalle, founder of German socialism, did not believe in unions because 
of his so-called “iron law of wages,” drawn from Ricardian theory; how- 
ever, as a good disciple of Hegel, he believed in the economic and spiritual 
mission of the State. For him and his successors unions are, above all, politi- 
cal instruments; for his Marxist or liberal adversaries, there are no basic dif- 
ferences among the more subtly shaded opinions. In the subsequent history 
of Social-Democracy, a Bebel was to emphasize the impotence of unions 
compared to the Konzerns, and a Kautsky was to proclaim the inability of 
the proletariat to adopt a revolutionary ideology. The bonds between 
unions and the Social Democratic party were to be on a purely personal 
basis, but those responsible for the first were to follow strictly the politics 
of the second, which acted as the only guide of the conscience and hopes of 
the working class. 

The first war, which brought the unions closer to the state, provided 
them with relative autonomy of action and a new line of thought ex- 
pressed in projects of Arbeits-gemeinschaft, as well as the rather mythical 
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conception of an “economic democracy” under the Weimar Republic. 
Persecution under Hitler and, after 1945, the institution of the Federal Re- 
public were to bring socialists and Christians closer together in a single, 
powerful central organization whose independence in regard to political 
parties was by this very factor somewhat increased. And a miracle oc- 
curred: German unions took a favorable position on the European coal and 
steel plan despite the hostility of the Social Democrats! Will this independ- 
ence survive the split, always possible, between socialists and Christians? 
This is at least doubtful, unless the split reflects what some call the ““Ameri- 
canization” of the German working class: an indifference toward ideologi- 
cal constructs and a tenacious, well-disciplined quest for worker progress 
stemming from industrial progress. 


For a long time the unions accepted only skilled workers and organized 
not by industrial plant but by trades. This developed partly from the 
strong traditions of the guild system, but also from the fact that manpower 
situations were so diverse. A union cannot survive without a certain fixity 
of manpower, at least within a given trade: the journeyman’s societies or- 
ganized the geographic mobility of their members, but jealously closed the 
doors of the profession to newcomers. During the 19th century, worker 
defense meant establishing a vigilant guard around each trade, designed to 
keep wages up by limiting the labor supply. This conservative attitude was 
understandable in that it helped save from absolute ruin those artisans who 
were uprooted by technical progress and it protected them insofar as pos- 
sible from the population flood of former farm-dwellers and immigrants. 
The result was that the wages of professionals were five or six times as high 
as those of workers left without protection and hopelessly abandoned to 
contingent fluctuations. It took a depression as severe as that of 1847-1848 
to throw the skilled workers themselves into the streets. The political con- 
sequences of this are well known. 

When the sections of the first International were founded in 1864, they 
accepted skilled workers exclusively. To the differentiation between un- 
skilled laborers and professionals there was added in Germany, if Bebel is 
to be believed, antagonism between former guild workmen and factory 
workers, which retarded union development for a generation. 

England had shown how to organize a union as early as 1825, but their 
development was delayed by various reasons arising out of Irish immigra- 
tion, the failure of Robert Owen’s schemes, and Chartist agitation. Re- 
vived, thanks to the prosperity which followed 1848, the professional 
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unions had become an impressive force by 1875. The slowing-down of 
Irish immigration permitted them to penetrate the larger mines and textile 
mills; women and children were still numerous in the latter. 

After 1880, England declined before the growth of new competitors, 
Germany and the United States; unemployment developed, affecting first 
the unskilled workers, who, with the support of public opinion, revolted. 
A new form of unionism developed among the unskilled. Their leaders, 
however, were skilled workers like John Burns and Tom Mann, who pro- 
vided them with officers and educated them in the union point of view; 
but these new extra-professional unions were unable to collect heavy dues 
or to provide insurance for their members. Finally they had recourse to the 
state; inspired by Bismarck’s reforms, the British workers claimed insur- 
ance against unemployment, illness, old age. The appeal to the state and 
the necessity of turning to Parliament were to bring about the creation of 
the Labor party. 

Today, the structure of the trade unions is as complex as the varied ori- 
gins of each union and the various needs encountered during two World 
Wars. Side by side with the old unions of trades numbering some few 
hundred and grouping, perhaps, but a few dozen members, there are 
powerful industrial unions (metalworkers, railwaymen, miners) and 
finally two sprawling unions of workers whose jobs are not sharply de- 
fined: the Transport and General Worker’s Union and the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers. The first, a mixture of dockers, trans- 
port workers, goods-handlers in commerce and industry, etc., has about a 
million and a half dues-paying members. Such a conglomeration necessi- 
tates a very strong bureaucracy whose word is law in the annual congresses 
of the Trades Unions. On the other hand, the lack of a professional or even 
an industrial bond among the members facilitates wildcat strikes launched 
against the advice of union directors. 

American unionism did not have the heritage of guild sectionalism to 
cope with, but it had to erect a solid structure out of a tumultuous wave of 
immigrants. In the 1880's a gigantic effort to organize on an industry-wide 
basis and to channel the population flood was carried on by the Knights of 
Labor; of Proudhonian and libertarian inspiration, this movement was the 
American counterpart of the great trades union movement of Robert 
Owen in England in the 1830's. Dealing with masses of workers who vacil- 
lated between poverty in the East and flight to the West, the Knights of 
Labor attempted to instil a working-class consciousness and to create a 
psychological rather than a material solidarity among their members. 
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Several bloody incidents and the prudently obstinate resistance of unions 
organized by trades precipitated the collapse of the Knights. In an America 
which was still being created, there was no intellectual or psychological 
link which could counteract the spirit of adventure which in its own way 
led workers to test the equality of chance, or the selfish but solid profes- 
sional bonds established by the American Federation of Labor beginning in 
1886. 

Nothing is more useful to the existence of unions than a fixed labor sup- 
ply. England, and in another way Germany, have demonstrated this fact 
for sixty years (inflation and depression, upsetting the social class structure 
of Germany, slowed down and then paralyzed the labor movement). In 
the United States, as long as the two outlets of immigration and westward 
migration remained open, mass unionism was inconceivable; the move- 
ment had to remain introverted, as the psychologists say, and Malthusian. 
Its situation may be compared to that of the bourgeois communes of the 
Middle Ages, claiming franchises and privileges, but not imposing its mark 
on society as a whole. 

Three important circumstances made possible the creation of mass un- 
ionism in the United States: the first was the restriction of immigration 
following the first World War; the second, a reversal of population dis- 
placement noticeable since the beginning of this century, i.e., the rural 
exodus to the cities which followed the settlement of the land; the third is 
the collapse of management resistance following the great depression of 
1930 and the institution of the New Deal. The problem was different from 
that of 1890, and it may have been a failure to understand this fact that 
caused the American Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.) to split, giving rise 
to the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.O.). In the large key in- 
dustries, the C.I.O. gained resounding victories following a series of strikes 
including sitdowns (1938); but these victories were possible only after pas- 
sage of the Wagner Act and with the support of the federal agencies. The 
political atmosphere plays a decisive role in the birth of unions where pro- 
fessional bonds are lacking. We have seen that the British unions of un- 
skilled workers turned to the state for guarantees of security. In the United 
States, the intervention of the federal or state governments is generally ac- 
companied by insurance wholly or partially financed by management; and 
this insurance is the fruit of collective agreements. Thus a close and recipro- 
cal relationship is established between the union and the collective-agree- 
ment (factory- or industry-wide); one cannot exist without the other, for 
the collective agreement, by the “union shop” clause, aids union recruiting. 
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If the political situation was decisive in the creation of mass unions in the 
United States, in France it would seem to be the determining factor of their 
existence. Since the beginning of the century, French syndicalism had been 
organized on an industry-wide basis, limiting and then repudiating the 
“trade” unions, but this organization was largely an empty framework. 
The absence of material links provided by mutual societies or coopera- 
tives, as well as of collective agreements, kept away workers preferring a 
little security to the proselytism of revolutionary unions. When French 
industry underwent its great transformation between 1920 and 1930, re- 
cruiting hundreds of thousands of specialized workers among apprentices 
and immigrants at a time when the labor movement was split on the Com- 
munist issue (all workers in the party were specialized), syndicalism was 
shown to be incapable of organizing the new labor groups. The political 
victory of the Popular Front and numerous sitdown strikes were required 
to create a new mass syndicalism in place of the old which had depended 
upon the active minorities. But the real organizer of the new groups was 
not, as in other countries, the traditional union apparatus but rather that of 
the Communist party, which was practically the master of the key federa- 
tions after their return to the C.G.T. Asa result the new unions faced the 
vicissitudes of internal and even international political conflicts. Born in 
1936, they fell apart in 1939. Reborn in 1945, they began to fall apart again 
in 1947 with the cold war. Yet French syndicalism which had been legal- 
ized in 1884 did not really become competent in the plants until 1936 with 
the creation of shop delegates. This achievement has been held, enhanced 
by that of industry-wide committees since 1945, but it has not sufficed to 
keep up membership in individual unions. Whether the latter survive de- 
pends upon their individual political leanings and on whether as spokes- 
men for labor they are listened to or not. 


Syndicalism today faces another type of social evolution: the rapid 
growth of the salaried middle class (white-collar workers, executives, man- 
agement staff), which assumes greater importance as the number of wage- 
earning workers is stabilized or even decreases.‘ Syndicalism cannot draw 


4. Some approximate wage-earner to salaried ratios: 


United States: I salaried to 1 wage-earner 
Great Britain: I salaried to 2 wage-earners 
France: 2 salaried to 3 wage-earners 


Sweden and Belgium: 1 salaried to 2 wage-earners 


Management staff and civil service workers are included in the salaried group. 
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on an organic tradition which does not exist; the psychology and the as- 
pirations of these new classes, varying from country to country, must be 
understood. In the United States, “white-collar workers” are unorganized. 
The essential task of the newly consolidated A.F. of L.-C.1.O. will be to 
unite them with the rest of the workers. In England, most office employees 
remain outside the Trades Union Congress. In Germany and in Sweden 
they are organized in their own separate unions. In France, a huge majority 
of fonctionnaires belong to one or another of the large unions, but adminis- 
trative employees have their own organization. 

This short summary shows that the relations between different cate- 
gories of salaried workers cannot be reduced to the simplicity of syndical- 
ism’s original aims. 

Syndicalism at the present time has three main objectives. The first is the 
establishment of collective agreements setting the wages and providing for 
scaled improvements while application for the covenant is pending, as well 
as various advantages and benefits, such as vacations and insurance supple- 
ments. In England, since the second World War, a weekly minimum 
wage is guaranteed. In the United States the guaranteed annual wage is a 
gigantic step forward. The Anglo-Saxon tradition is winning out over the 
old practices of European Marxist syndicalism. France in its turn is pres- 
ently following the trend toward collective agreements,’ despite Com- 
munist opposition, which pretends to see in them a limitation to the “prin- 
ciple of the class struggle” and to the right to strike. The fact is that collec- 
tive agreements do not suppress strikes but submit them to arbitration 
procedure or simply to mediation while they are in progress. 

The second objective is to seek state intervention in guaranteeing mini- 
mum buying power or to extend the system of social security; to this end 
unions are turning to political action whether they are independent 
(United States, France) or more or less linked to Labor or Christian parties. 

The third objective is doubtless the most difficult to systematize: it in- 
volves worker participation in the organization of the company by means 
of committees. In the United States such committees do not exist. They 
exist in England despite the tacit opposition of the labor high command. 
Elsewhere, they originate in the unions or are elected from the union’s 
governing staff. The expected technical and economic education of the 
workers has not generally materialized and most of the committees are 
content to supervise their benevolent works in a spirit of collective pa- 


5. Those concluded at the Renault and SNECMA plants have opened a new way to effec- 
tive and democratic syndicalism. 
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ternalism. Only the German unions, in mines and the steel industry, are 
experimenting with real co-management. It is still too early to pass judg- 
ment on this; but it is sure that the presence of syndicalists in the conduct of 
industry is indeed the source of the difficulties foreseen by Sidney Webb 
fifty years ago, when he criticized the revolutionary motto “The mines for 
the miners.” 


Despite these diverse national developments, non-Communist syndical- 
ism today has a common structure and common goals in the various indus- 
trial democracies. In unifying great masses of men it has been systematized 
and centralized and, in the eyes of its critics, it has ossified. However, to 
take but the American example, the most dynamic sort of action is com- 
patible with the presence of a powerful bureaucracy, if the latter is able to 
utilize competently and intelligently the enormous force provided by large 
membership. In fact, a centralized union high command can be compared 
to a government with its bureaus and research services, but it must be 
superior to a government in social psychology, since its only means of 
action are persuasion and the confidence it succeeds in inspiring. 

An osmosis has taken place between the Anglo-Saxon and the Marxist 
traditions of European unions: militant Marxism is but a respected mem- 
ory, and the trades union practice of collective bargaining has penetrated 
unions of Marxist origin; the “welfare state” is a common objective of all 
these movements, even that of the United States. 

The growing role of the state in “the administration of things,” 
to use Saint-Simon’s phrase, and the extension of the salaried middle 
class, have brought about a situation in which the unions, become like 
private enterprise partners of the state, can no longer separate worker 
welfare from the general welfare. The working class is no longer either 
Sismondi’s proletariat or Marx’s “decomposition of society”; integrated 
with the salaried group, it tends by this very fact to become integrated into 
society, on both an economic and a political basis. Ecnomically, the em- 
ployee, whether he is a wage-earning production worker or not, is a con- 
sumer of industrial products who, through his buying power, has become 
the principal regulator of modern industry’s mass production. Politically, 
depending upon the amount of activity in which he engages, his role in the 
state can surpass that of all other social groups. Thus in less than a century 
syndicalism has become one of the decisive forces of modern society. 
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SURPLUS VALUE, PROFIT, 


AND EXPLOITATION 


The theoretic structure of Marxian economy was elaborated to provide an 
understanding of the laws of the motion of capitalism. The motion of capi- 
talism, however, is nothing but the process of economic development un- 
der conditions of multiple centers of investment-decisions. It becomes, 
then, an interesting question to ask how much of the theoretic structure of 
Marx applies to the problems of economic development in general and 
how much is limited to those aspects alone which follow from the theo- 
retically contingent condition of decentralized investment-decisions. It will 
not, therefore, be the primary purpose of this paper to examine the ade- 
quacy of the conceptual structure of Marxian economic thought, or even 
its relative advantages or disadvantages over the more widely accepted 
school, following the inquiries of Walras, Menger, Jevons, and others; but, 
rather, to assume the general framework of Marxian theory and attempt 
to seek an answer within its limits. 

Having accepted the labor theory of value from the classical econo- 
mists, Marx attempted to understand the phenomenon of capitalist pro- 
duction and explain the emergence of profit therein. The explanation, as 
is well known, was found in the fact that the labor-power which the 
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capitalist engaged produced more value than it was paid for in terms of the 
value of its labor. This surplus value would have accrued to itself if the 
means of production had not been alienated by the conditions of capitalist 
production. The appropriation of the surplus value by the capitalist, de- 
pending as it does on the economically contingent fact of the alienation of 
the means of production from those who possess only their labor-power, 
is exploitation in the Marxian sense of the word. The appropriation of the 
surplus value provides also the foundation for the emergence of profit, 
even though it would be wrong to indentify the two, since the rate of sur- 
plus value is its ratio to the variable capital only, while the rate of profit is 
the ratio of surplus value to the total capital outlay which one incurs. It 
should, however, not be forgotten that “the absolute amount of profit is 
equal to the absolute amount of surplus value.’””* 

The emergence of surplus value is thus the precondition for the possi- 
bility of exploitation and profit, and not vice versa. The surplus value 
merges, however, because the labor-power chooses itself or is forced to 
choose to work for a far longer time to produce goods of greater value 
than are necessary for its maintenance and reproduction at the prevalent 
standard of living in any particular society. It should be noted that the 
emergence of such a surplus is in no way dependent on the alienation of the 
means of production from labor-power except in the sense that under con- 
ditions of alienation the owners of labor-power are bound to be forced to 
produce such a surplus. But the condition, while sufficient, is not necessary, 
for the same phenomenon can be produced even when the condition is 
absent. It should, therefore, be clear that the confinement of surplus value 
to conditions of capitalist production is analytically unjustifiable. It is 
rather the immediate and direct result of the increase in productivity be- 
yond the bio-social minimum which is, according to Marx, a precondition 
of capitalist production. This condition, however, merely permits, or 
makes it possible for surplus value to emerge, but in no way necessitates it. 
The crucial point is the forcing of oneself or being forced by others to 
work for a longer period in order to produce more value than would have 
been sufficient to live on at the former level. In short, with an increase in 
productivity, one may produce goods equivalent to the former value in 
less time, or work the same amount of time and produce goods of greater 
value. If the former choice be made the economy will be static; if the latter, 
deveiopmental. The emergence of surplus value, thus, is a sign of a devel- 


1. Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus Value. Selections (London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1951), 
329. 
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oping economy and can be viewed, in fact, as merely another name for it. 

The creation of surplus value by working more time than is necessary 
to reproduce the value of labor-power opens, however, not merely the 
possibility of an increase in customary consumption and thus in the course 
of time the customary value of labor-power, but also the possibility of an 
increase in the rate of economic development of a society. A large amount 
of surplus value, or even the whole of it, may be used as capital for invest- 
ment rather than as revenue for consumption. And even where no sub- 
stantial amount of surplus value exists in the economic system, it can be 
created by depressing the value of the labor-power to the biological mini- 
mum. The maximum amount of surplus value, however, would be avail- 
able for capital investment where both the value of the labor-power was 
depressed to the minimum and the working day extended to the maxi- 
mum. This is the condition for the most rapid rate of economic develop- 
ment which a society can achieve, provided it uses its surplus value for 
investment rather than consumption. 

Such an appropriation of surplus value is, then, the determinant of the 
economic development of a society. The technical fact of appropriation or 
deduction is economically unrelated to such questions as who appropriates 
or deducts or in what form the appropriation or deduction takes place. 
The crucial difference lies in whether the surplus value appropriated is used 
for investment or consumption. Such a choice can be made only by those who 
own the means of production, or, to put it in operational terms, those who 
exercise direct effective control over them. It is, of course, true that such a 
decision would be immensely facilitated if the surplus value were appro- 
priated from the labor of others, for then the sacrifice would not be made 
by oneself. The decision, however, does not depend on that condition, 
just as, when surplus value is appropriated by oneself out of one’s own 
surplus labor, it does not necessarily follow that it will be used for con- 
sumption rather than investment. 

Thus while the decision between consumption and investment out of 
the deducted surplus value is the crucial one for the rate of development of 
an economy, it remains true that whoever makes the decision would be in 
a privileged consumption-position whatever be the direction of his deci- 
sion. This position of being the privileged consumer follows directly from 


2. The cultural factors influencing such a decision are not mentioned here as they-are out- 
side the conceptual framework of Marxian economy. 

3. Leaving aside the limiting case when the whole of surplus is reinvested and no portion 
of it is consumed. 
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the strategic role that the persons who make the decision occupy in an 
economy. It should be noted that the role is indispensable for the function- 
ing of a developing economy, though the fact of privileged consumption 
follows merely from the fact of deduction or appropriation of surplus 
value. But when the deduction is made through the value of one’s own 
surplus labor and the decision is made by one’s own self, there seems to be 
a justification for the privileged consumption-position of the person who 
makes the decision. When, however, appropriation is done by persons 
who play no part in the production-process, except that of making invest- 
ment-decisions, it is difficult to see the justification for their privileged con- 
sumption-position. Whatever this may be, it remains a fact that there 
would be the greatest probability of such persons apportioning to them- 
selves a privileged consumption-position in the distributive apparatus of 
an economy. Such a probability follows not from any economic or socio- 
logical necessity but rather from the psychological fact that most persons 
would like to maximize their satisfactions if they can do so. 

The problem of “justification,” in fact, depends on the answer to the 
question whether the person or persons who make the investment-deci- 
sions create “value” in the Marxian sense of the word. It is difficult to 
determine what measurable labor is involved in investment-decisions. 
According to Dobb, ““As used by Ricardo and Marx the conception of la- 
bour was an objective one; labour being conceived as the expenditure of a 
given quantum of human energy.” It is well known, however, that the 
expenditure of an objectively measurable quantum of human energy is in 
itself insufficient to create economic value. This expenditure is the com- 
mon denominator of all activity and can in no way be the basis for the dis- 
tinction between different kinds of activities. When Marx denies to the 
capitalist the function of creating value, he surely does not mean to deny 
the “expenditure of a given quantum of human energy.” The denial of the 
value-creating role follows, perhaps, from the capitalist’s essential dispensa- 
bility to the process of production. This dispensability is technical and eco- 
nomic rather than social in its nature. For Marx generally grants that the 
capitalist is indispensable in his social role at least at a particular level of a 
society's socio-historic development. This social indispensability does not, 
however, grant him the value-creating privilege in the theoretic structure 
of Marxian economy. 


4. This “justification,” of course, has nothing to do with economics. 
$. Political Economy and Capitalism (London, Routledge & Sons, 1937), p. 13. 
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The capitalist, however, is merely a name for the bearer of certain func- 
tions which cluster around the concepts of commercial, industrial, and 
finance capitals. These functions belong to the areas of marketing, en- 
trepreneurial, managerial, and investment-decisions. Deeper than these are 
the function of the capitalist to appropriate surplus value and to accumu- 
late capital, both of which are indispensable for a developing economy, 
and if indispensability to the productive process be the criterion for value- 
creation, it is difficult to see how it can be denied of the capitalist, who 
exercises all these functions. The combination of these different functions 
in the same individual or their dispersal among different persons can be no 
ground for forgetting their indispensability to the economic process. 

Whatever the criterion for value-creation that we employ, it would 
apply equally to all persons who perform the same functions in the work- 
ing of an economy. The linguistic designation, for example, of the person 
or persons who make investment-decisions in different economies would 
be irrelevant for the question whether they create value or not. It is neces- 
sary to insist on this point since many Marxist economists seem to imply 
that the persons performing such functions in a socialist economy would 
be creating value, while their counterparts in the capitalistic system would 
not be doing so. If value is being created by the labor of persons who are 
performing such functions, it is being equally created by such persons in 
both the societies; if not, it is being created in neither of the two. 

The point is an important one, since the related concepts of “produc- 
tive” and “unproductive” labor depend upon it. Marx wrote: “Productive 
labour is, therefore—in the system of capitalist production—that which 
produces surplus value for its employer, or which transforms the objective 
conditions of labour into capital and their owner into a capitalist; and 
therefore, labour which produces its own product as capital.”® This char- 
acterization can equally well apply to any economic system which is not 
just reproducing itself. The production of surplus value and its alienation 
are two different things even if it be a fact, as in the case of capitalist pro- 
duction, that the two are intimately related to each other. The confine- 
ment to conditions of capitalist production leads further to the failure to 
see that such an intimate relation may obtain in conditions which are ap- 
parently different from the capitalistic. All labor must produce a part of its 
own product as capital even for conditions of static reproduction. It is only 
when surplus value is transformed into capital that we have productive 


6. Theories of Surplus Value, p. 181. (Italics author’s.) 
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labor in the system of capitalist production. But transformation of surplus 
value into capital has no necessary relation to capitalistic forms of produc- 
tion. If this were so, a socialistic society could not even start on any pro- 
gram of economic development, which is merely another name for the 
transformation of surplus value into capital. The persons who perform 
that function do not, according to Marx, perform any “productive la- 
bor” in the economic system. He confined his statement to those who 
perform such a role under conditions of capitalist production, but such a 
limitation is analytically unjustifiable, as the role is not necessarily limited 
to capitalistic conditions only. 

The labor of persons who perform such roles is not merely “unproduc- 
tive” in the sense that they do not create any surplus value which is trans- 
formed into capital, but also “unproductive” in the broader sense that it 
does not create any value at all. These people, then, even though they per- 
form indispensable functions in the process of production, belong to the 
class of “pure consumers,” since they do not create any value. The class of 
“pure consumers,” it can readily be seen, depends on our criterion of 
value-creation. The Marxian interpretation of the “labor-criterion”’ 
would, perhaps, include the managerial function as falling under the cri- 
terion and exclude the commercial, entrepreneurial, and investment func- 
tions from its possible range. The administrative police and military “la- 
bor” of running a society would hardly be even considered as a claimant. 
It may be true that the economic system of production may not even func- 
tion without the relatively successful functioning of the political system, 
but this would in no way result in what may be called “political labor” 
creating “economic value.” 

Such a consequence, it should be noted, is confined in no way to the 
political structure of a capitalistic society. Whatever be the social system, 
the workers “laboring”’ in the “political” area of a society cannot be con- 
sidered as creating value in the Marxian sense of the word.? It should be 
remembered, in this connection, that Marx, when computing the value of 
labor-power, included what may be called the “biological costs” only. 
That there were “social costs” to be incurred if any person were to live, 
he conveniently forgot to take into account. It would certainly have been 
inconvenient to consider a part of the administrative, civil, and military 
costs as belonging to the value of labor-power. The reasons for such a 
denial are well known, but what is perhaps not equally well known is the 


7. If by some reinterpretation “political labor” is considered to create ‘‘economic value,” 
it would do so in every society, including the capitalistic. 
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fact that these reasons cannot be confined merely to the capitalistic system 
of society. If they are true they would apply to every society; if not, they 
would apply to none. The existence of military costs, for example, follows 
from the fact that there are other groups besides one’s own in the world. A 
capitalist, Communist, or Fascist state would not need a large army if its 
sway stretches round the whole world; if it does not so stretch, it is bound 
to keep an army whether it likes it or not. The police would function in 
any complex society even if it extends round the globe. The administrative 
functions also would increase rather than decrease. If these roles, then, are 
merely value-consuming and not value-creating, they would be so in every 
society. 

The presence of such a large class of pure value-consumers would insure 
the fact of “exploitation” in every society. These persons can consume 
only by appropriating to themselves the surplus value created by the labor- 
power of others. The forms of appropriation may be different in different 
societies, but the fact of appropriation lying behind the veils of these dif- 
ferent forms can be directly inferred from the existence of a class, which, by 
definition, cannot create any value. The fact of appropriation, it should be 
noted, is distinct from the question whether a part of what is appropriated 
is used as capital and invested for further production. It may be so used, or 
it may not be. The fact is merely a function of our criterion and the ex- 
istence of persons who do not satisfy such a criterion. If there are such per- 
sons in any functioning social system, then the existence of “parasitic ex- 
ploiters” would almost be inevitable in any society. 

The use of what is appropriated as capital and its reinvestment for pro- 
ductive purposes, however, shows that exploitation may also result in eco- 
nomic development. Though we cannot infer from the fact of exploita- 
tion the fact of economic development, the converse does not hold true. 
If there is economic development we can always infer exploitation, for it is 
merely the appropriated surplus value used as capital for investment rather 
than as revenue for consumption. This relationship of economic develop- 
ment to exploitation in the Marxian sense cannot be confined, by the very 
nature of the case, to conditions under capitalism. The relationship is in- 
trinsic and is related only contingently to the social forms under which the 
economic development occurs. The difference of social conditions within 
which the development occurs would be reflected more in the form rather 
than in the content of exploitation. It should be remembered that the so- 
called “expropriation of the expropriator”’ is not exploitation but merely a 
transfer of the locus of exploitation from one set of exploiters to another. 
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The old exploiters did not create any value and, thus, could not be ex- 
ploited in the technical sense of the word. But the new set of persons who 
expropriate the expropriators does not create any value either and thus 
can merely transfer to itself what the previous set used to expropriate. 

The fact that the new set uses the appropriated surplus value for eco- 
nomic development cannot make any difference to the essential situation, 
for it is generally agreed that the previous set of exploiters operated in the 
same way. The mere function of using the appropriated surplus value for 
economic development, as we have already pointed out, does not create 
any value in the theoretical framework of Marxian economy. The exercise 
of the function by a new set of persons, therefore, does not change the situ- 
ation in any essential aspect with respect to the fact of exploitation. 

The problem of economic development under socialism and, thus, the 
related problem of exploitation in that society, did not engage the attention 
of Marx. The sufficient reason for such neglect lay in his belief that the 
socialist revolution would take place in a society where the productive 
forces would have developed to their utmost under conditions of capital- 
ism, and only then would they have become fetters for further develop- 
ment of production. On the one hand, there was the feeling that the capi- 
talist system of production would have developed the productive capacity 
to such an extent that what was required for the all-round economic well- 
being of the people was a mere change in the ownership and distributive 
system of the society. This is what is technically known as the problem of 
“underconsumption” in Marxian economy. On the other hand, there was 
also the feeling that in its developed stages, the capitalistic system would 
not be able to increase or even utilise the existing productive capacity of 
the system. This is what is known as the “falling-rate-of-profit”’ aspect of 
the Marxian theory. While both the aspects follow logically from the 
Marxian theory, it may be said with fair accuracy that Marx did not con- 
ceive a very wide gap between the productive capacity of the developed 
capitalist system and the desirable consumption standards of the whole of 
the people. If it were not so, the problem of developing the productive 
capacities of an economy under socialist conditions to insure a fair con- 
sumption standard for all would certainly have engaged his attention. In 
fact, Marx was in the happy position of assuming that the dirty job of 
exploiting the peasantry and the proletariat would already have been done 
by the capitalists who, in pursuing their rate of profit, would have created 
an industrial apparatus and technology capable of raising production to 
unknown heights, so that the socialists, in taking control, would get all the 
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glory by merely distributing equitably the goods thus produced. This is 
what is known as the historic function of capital and to which that glowing 
tribute in the Communist Manifesto has been given.® 

The situation, however, completely changes if it is granted that the 
socialist revolution may occur in an economy where the productive capac- 
ity has not been developed to the “saturation point’ by the capitalist 
entrepreneurs. As is well known, such a possibility has not merely been 
granted in the Marxist literature after the experience of the Russian Revo- 
lution but has already assumed the form ofa law stating that it is the weak- 
est link in the chain rather than the strongest that breaks first.? This is 
merely a roundabout way of saying that the productive capacities of such a 
society are completely undeveloped in relation to the productive perform- 
ance of the most developed societies and that the task of the so-called 
socialist revolution would be, at least at first, to develop productive capac- 
ity. 

It has generally been granted that the historic function of capital was 
just such a development of the productive system of the societies which are 
now considered as the strongest links in the chain of capitalism. It would, 
therefore, be interesting to know whether the socialistic performance of 
the same function involves the same basic mechanisms differentiated only 
by the fact that is has merely to repeat what capitalism had to create. 

The pattern of capitalist development is fairly well known. So also is the 
performance of socialism in the Soviet Union. But what has perhaps not 
been observed or, at least, not emphasized, is the basic similarity between 
the two, as indicated in the proletarianization of the peasantry by land- 
enclosures, the creation of wage-labor by making it impossible for handi- 
crafts to survive, the indirect exploitation of even the existing peasantry by 
cheaper bread and more costly manufactured goods, the increasing capi- 
talization of agriculture, the intensive use of labor, and even forced labor in 
certain areas of the economy—in short, all the diverse ways and means to 
appropriate surplus value from those who create it. The human suffering 
involved is described with biting vigor in the first volume of Capital, but 
the author of those passages did not or could not imagine that one day 
those very means would be used and that suffering imposed under his 
august name. 


8. pos Schumpeter noted it in his well-known article on Karl Marx, Ten Great Econo- 
mists (London, Allen & Unwin, 1952), p. 8. Paul Sweezy has also mentioned it in his Socialism 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1949), pp. 111-12. 

9. Weare not interested here in considering how far the introduction of such a law is con- 
sistent with the theoretic structure of Marxian sociology and philosophy of history. 
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The differences that are generally emphasized are the state-direction of 
the process of development and the immense shortening of time in which 
the development has taken place. The heavy investment in capital-goods 
rather than consumer-goods industries is defended by considerations of 
defense and the requirements of a faster rate of economic development. 
The suffering is explained primarily in terms of the pre-socialist mentality 
of the peasant. It can easily be seen that some of these characteristics are 
common to socialist and non-socialistic economies and that others follow 
more from the fact that the economic development is belated and, there- 
fore, copied and not created. 

It is well known, for example, that the industrial development in France 
or Germany or pre-socialist Russia was not carried out under the auspices 
that prevailed in the case of England. It was the banks of the crédit mobilier 
type which functioned as the instruments of industrialization in France. It 
should be remembered that “the difference between banks of the crédit 
mobilier type and commercial banks in the advanced industrial country of 
the time (i.e., England) was absolute.’’*° Similarly, in Germany it was the 
type known as the universal bank which was the instrument of industriali- 
zation. In Czarist Russia, where the backwardness was so great “that no 
banking system could conceivably succeed in attracting sufficient funds to 
finance a large-scale industrialisation,” it required “the compulsory ma- 
chinery of the government, which, through its taxation policies, succeeded 
in directing incomes from consumption to investments.”"! The same con- 
trast in the auspices under which the imitative industrialization took place 
can be noted within the two halves of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
As Mr. Gerschenkron has pointed out, it was in the relatively more ad- 
vanced part of Austria proper that “the banks could successfully devote 
themselves to the promotion of industrial activities,” while, “across the 
Leitha River, in Hungary, the activities of the banks proved altogether in- 
adequate, and around the turn of the century the Hungarian Government 
embarked upon vigorous policies of industrialization.”"? Canada is the 
other example where a large part of economic development had perforce 
to be done under state auspices. As W. T. Easterbrook has written, “what 
followed could be described as a period of planned expansion, with a great 


1o. “Economic Backwardness in Historical Perspective,” Alexander Gerschenkron in 
The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, ed. Bert F. Hoselitz (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1952), p. 12. 

11. Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

12. Ibid., p. 19. 
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deal of state control of a very direct sort over the rate and the course of 
growth from the 1870’s to 1914.3 

The auspices under which the industrialization has taken place in the 
Soviet Union is, thus, in no sense unique or peculiar to socialism, as many 
writers seem to think. Even the direction which such an industrialization 
has taken is hardly new. “The Russian Government of the ’nineties,” for 
example, “‘did not evince any interest in ‘light industry.’ ”'4 In Germany, 
the banks were primarily attracted to coal-mining, iron and steel making, 
electrical and general engineering, and heavy chemical industries. The 
shortening of time and the related high speed of development are more a 
result of borrowed technology than characteristics specific to socialist de- 
velopment. The case of Japanese industrialization in the East points also to 
the same conclusions. As for the explanation of human suffering in terms of 
peasant mentality, it should be remembered that the majority of persons in 
the underdeveloped economies are peasants and that the so-called explana- 
tion would be equally valid for the suffering of the people in the early 
stages of capitalist development. 

It is extremely unlikely that the bourgeois economists of Marxist per- 
suasion are not aware of these similarities, but they consistently refuse to 
apply the Marxist categories to the situation of economic development 
under socialism, since these categories, though supposed to be purely de- 
scriptive or analytic in their nature, have a strong emotional significance, 
mostly of a negative character, attached to them. For example, “the dis- 
position of numerous small owners and the creation of a proletariat” are, 
for Dobb, “the condition sine qua non for the capital-investing process.” 
But this description would be confined mostly to places where he is de- 
scribing capitalist development. When he wrote of socialist development, 
however, he would use the more innocent phraseology that there is re- 
quired, for example, “large increase in the labour-force engaged in indus- 
try and on construction, and consequently a rapid growth of the urban 
population.””° Similarly, he would not write that the investments under the 
Soviet Union plans were largely financed by the direct and indirect ex- 
propriation of value from the peasantry, but rather that they “were largely 
financed by a fall in the relative share of agricultural production consumed 

13. “State Control and Free Enterprise in Their Impact on Economic Growth,” The Prog- 
ress of Under-developed Areas, p. 63. 

14. Ibid., p. 19. 

15. Some Aspects of Economic Development (Delhi, Ranjit, 1951), p. 16. 

16. Ibid., p. 69. 
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by its producers,” and that this did not require a fall in the absolute share 
consumed (except for rather special reasons in the two bad harvests of 1931 
and 1932).'? Such statements can be multiplied to one’s heart’s content. 
The problem of exploitation, for example, becomes the problem of sacri- 
fice, even though the majority of the persons (e.g., the peasants) may be 
opposed to it, and the persons enforcing the sacrifice through police, secret 
service, and the military may have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from such sacrifice on the part of others. 

The problem of exploitation under socialism is not much discussed by 
Marxist economists, although, as we have seen, the word has a purely 
technical significance in the theoretic framework of that economy. It is 
generally utilized, however, only for the description of pre-socialist econo- 
mies because of the strong emotional overtones attached to it. It does not, 
however, require much ingenuity to see that if there are any persons in a 
society who do not create value, there must be exploitation in that society, 
or that if there is a more or less rapid rate of capital construction, there is 
equally present more or less of exploitation. Dobb has written, for ex- 
ample, that, “A socialist economy would clearly be ruled by the aim of 
augmenting its capital construction at a more or less rapid rate until the 
‘saturation point’ of capital-equipment was reached—that is, until no 
further gain in productivity would result from using labour to embody it- 
self as ‘stored-up labour’ where only the use and maintenance or replace- 
ment of existing plant and equipment took place; and where the whole 
current net output of labour could accrue to labour as current consump- 
tion.” It is clear, therefore, that exploitation can cease only when “the 
whole current net output of labour would accrue to labour as current 
consumption.” This is essentially the picture of a static economy and Dobb 
admits in the footnote that “so long as technical discovery continued, this 
point would probably never actually be reached; but it would continually 
be a goal which would be approached.’? Leaving aside the questionable 
desirability of a goal whose precondition involves the complete sterility of 


17. Ibid., p. 75. (Italics author’s.) It should be noted that Mr. Dobb has merely written that 
the fall in the relative share did not require a fall in the absolute share—which is logically 
unimpeachable. He does not say, however, that it did not fall. As for the “special reasons” and 
their intimate relation to the enforced proletarianization of the peasantry as well as the related 
problem of de-kulakization, the reader is referred to the recent study of the whole question, 
Communism and Peasantry, Ramswarup-Prachi Prakashan, Calcutta, 1954. 


18. Political Economy and Capitalism, p. 283. 


19. Ibid., p. 283. The similarity to Schumpeter’s concept of “innovation” and its relation to 
economic development and profit should be noted. 
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scientific knowledge and its virtual cessation as well as the question of the 
empirical meaningfulness of a goal that can be approached but never real- 
ized, Dobb has granted, in so many words, the inevitability of exploita- 
tion until such a condition is reached. 

He has likewise failed to see that the concept of “saturation-point” of 
capital-equipment is itself a function not merely of existing technical 
knowledge but also of population and standard of living. If we assume a 
static standard of living or, say, a declining one, we can quickly reach the 
saturation-point; if, on the other hand, we assume it to be a rising one, it 
would be difficult even to conceive of a saturation-point. The same con- 
siderations would apply to population. The essential point is that the con- 
cept of a saturation-point cannot even be defined without a reference to 
population and standard of living. Thus, unless we assume these two to be 
static, the saturation-point cannot be reached and exploitation cannot be 
eliminated. 

The achievement of Dobb’s saturation-point is menaced from another 
side, if Marx is taken to be correct. He writes: “Where capitalist produc- 
tion is developed—that is, the productivity of labour; that is, the constant 
capital; that is, especially the portion of the constant capital which consists 
in fixed capital—the mere reproduction of the fixed capital in all spheres, 
and the parallel reproduction of the existing capital which reproduces fixed 
capital, forms an accumulation fund. . . .”?° This seems to mean that re- 
production of capital leads inevitably to its accumulation, i.e., increase. 
The restriction of the phenomenon to conditions of “capitalist production” 
is purely accidental, as can be readily seen from the quotation itself. What 
matters is the existence of that “portion of the constant capital which con- 
sists in fixed capital” in large quantities and not the social conditions under 
which the production is taking place. If, then, it be true that mere repro- 
duction of fixed capital leads to its accumulation, it would be impossible 
to conceive of a saturation-point ever being reached. In fact, any situation 
where “‘only the use and maintenance or replacement of existing plant and 
equipment took place” would become increasingly impossible as we 
would try to approach it, for the more fixed capital we would have the 
more we would accumulate just by reproducing it. 

However, even if such a saturation-point is reached in a particular so- 
ciety, and even if it be granted that all adult persons, excluding children 


20. Theories of Surplus Value, p. 369. 
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and invalids," create value, it would not necessarily mean the end of ex- 
ploitation in such a society. The differential distribution of income involv- 
ing a differential standard of living for different classes of people would 
most probably imply exploitation in the Marxian sense, as it is extremely 
unlikely under conditions of free mobility and free opportunity that whole 
classes of people and not merely marginal individuals would create unequal 
amounts of value. If, on the other hand, there is not free mobility or free 
opportunity, exploitation is there for everyone to see. 

But even if there is no differential distribution of income in such a so- 
ciety, does it necessarily follow that no appropriation of surplus value oc- 
curs? No; since according to Marxian theory, if such a country engages in 
trade, it would be either exploited or be the exploiter in such a relation- 
ship. The situation follows merely from the fact of trade or, rather, trade 
with a country which is under- or over-developed in relation to oneself. 
As Dobb says: “Super-profit in Marx’s sense can arise, it would seem, as 
much from free and unregulated exchange between countries of different 
productivity as from regulated exchange or from foreign investment; and 
hence is a product in some measure of most international trade.’”? Thus, 
if there are countries of different productivity, and if there is trade between 
them, there is also bound to be exploitation between them. The only way 
out under such conditions would be that either there is only one country 
in the world or that all are equally developed or that there is no trade be- 
tween them. Only when one of these conditions is fulfilled, the exploita- 
tion arising from this source can cease. 

The conditions for the cessation of exploitation in the Marxian sense are 
thus: 


1. The achievement of saturation-point of capital-equipment. This in- 
volves: (a) static population; (b) static standard of living; (c) cessation of 
technical discovery and scientific knowledge on which it depends—in 
short, the elimination of J. B. Clark’s “five kinds of change which are 
constantly in progress.’ Such a condition is impossible of achievement, 


21. The case of adult women who would not be doing any wage-work in a society would 
be peculiar. Will they have to be classed with pure consumers or as productive laborers in the 
field of reproduction? 


22. Political Economy and Capitalism, p. 228. (Italics author’s.) 


23. The changes mentioned are the following: (i) Population is increasing; (ii) Capital is 
increasing; (iii) Methods of production are improving; (iv) The forms of industrial establish- 
ment are changing; (v) The wants of consumers are multiplying. Quoted from “The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,” p. 56 in F. H. Knight’s Risk, Uncertainty and Profit (Boston & New York, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1921), p. 33. 
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according to Marx, if large proportion of fixed capital exists, as its very 
reproduction would lead to accumulations. 2. The lack of differential dis- 
tribution of income in a society. 3. The virtual or actual exclusion of such 
a society from trade-contacts with other differentially developed societies. 
4. The non-existence of persons who do not create value in the Marxian 
sense of the word. 


All these conditions are of great importance for a full understanding of 
the concept of exploitation in Marxian economy. But it is the fourth one 
that is crucial for the whole theory and we suggest that it is an impossible 
condition for any society to fulfil. Ifany reinterpretation of the concept of 
value is attempted to make the socialist society fulfil the fourth condition, 
it would, we suggest, destroy the whole Marxian structure at its very 
foundation. How little this point is appreciated can be seen, for example, 
by an examination of Maurice Dobb’s first simple axiom of economic law 
in a socialist economy. He writes: “First of such postulates is the simple 
axiom that the total money-value of finished consumers’ goods must equal 
the total of wage-incomes over a given period (assuming that wages are 
the only form of personal money-income and that no part of personal in- 
come is voluntarily hoarded).’’?4 Given the assumptions, the axiom is a 
tautology, and if the phrase “given period” be interpreted with sufficient 
elasticity, it would be true of capitalism also. But what is of greater impor- 
tance is Dobb’s covert assumption that all personal money-incomes are 
“wages,” i.e., economically homogeneous in character. By making such a 
statement, he implies that all are value-creating in the Marxist sense—a 
contention that needs strictly to be proved rather than assumed without 
even explicit mention. 

The existence of exploitation in the formal, technical sense of Marxian 
economy would, perhaps, be admitted by these thinkers. They may even 
go so far with us as to admit the impossibility of such technical exploitation 
being absent from any complex society. But they are sure to point out that 
such exploitation is motivated by the individual’s lust for profit in a capi- 
talist economy, while it is used for the collective good of the people by 
their representatives in a socialist system. Dobb says, for example, “It is the 
class character of capitalist economy which determines that its leit-motif 
should be profit—the augmentation of surplus-value. . . .””*5 “By contrast, 


24. Political Economy and Capitalism, p. 322. 


25. Op. cit., p. 332. 
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in a socialist economy profit as an income-category ceases to possess any 
significance as an economic incentive or as an interest which shapes and 
limits policy, for the reason that it ceases to exist as a personal revenue.’ 
Such statements can be found in abundance in all books on socialism, and, 
thus, deserve the consideration of any serious student of the subject. 

The term “profit” in the Marxian economy means “surplus value” and 
the “rate of profit” means the ratio of surplus value to the total capital, in- 
cluding both constant and variable capital. Now it is very difficult to see 
that “the augmentation of surplus-value” is the leit-motif of a capitalist 
economy only unless the socialist society is, by definition, that where the 
so-called saturation-point has been reached. Dobb himself has admitted 
that “‘A socialist economy would clearly be ruled by the aim of augmenting its 
capital construction at a more or less rapid rate.”’?7 There does not seem much 
difference in “the augmentation of surplus-value” and “the augmenting of 
capital-construction.” The latter necessarily presupposes the former, 
though the former does not necessarily involve the latter. In the case of 
capitalism, however, the converse also holds true for the most part. 

The mistake seems to arise from thinking of “profit” as a form of per- 
sonal revenue as is evidenced in the second quotation from Dobb. Under 
capitalism, only a part of the appropriated surplus value is used as revenue 
for consumption. The rest is used as capital and reinvested for production. 
If some individual uses it as personal revenue, ipso facto, he ceases to be a 
capitalist. The emphasis on the word “personal” is equally mistaken, for 
the problem of “profit” is not a problem in micro-economics, but in 
macro-economics. If it had not been so, Marx would not have com- 
mended the physiocrats for transferring “‘the investigation into the origin 
of surplus value from the sphere of circulation into the sphere of direct 
production,”?* for the individual’s profit can always be understood in 
terms of the former. One man’s gain may be understood by another per- 
son’s loss, but it cannot suffice for the whole of economy as they cancel 
each other out.” 

Profit, then, is neither personal nor revenue in the framework of Marx- 


26. Ibid., p. 334. This statement is extremely ambiguous. It leaves the possibility open that 
profit occurs in a socialist economy but does not play a decisive part since it does not form a 
part of private revenue. As public revenue, perhaps, it does not matter much for the system. 


27. Ibid., p. 283. (Italics author’s.) 
28. Theories of Surplus Value, p. 45. 


29. We are ignoring here the lack of perfect knowledge and perfect mobility without 
which, perhaps, even such a profit would not occur. 
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ian economy. It is merely the appropriated surplus value by persons who 
do not create any value themselves and use a major part of it for reinvest- 
ment as capital and a minor part for consumption as revenue. These two 
parts are generally included under the identical term “profit,” but for 
analytical purposes it is of the utmost importance to distinguish them. To 
say, then, that the capitalist is motivated by profit is merely to say that he is 
ruled by the aim of augmenting capital construction at as fast a rate as pos- 
sible. He is merely a functionary or instrument of capital accumulation and 
it would be too crude a mistake to be deceived by the apparent veil of 
individual capitalist’s pursuit and appropriation of profit in the market. It 
is difficult to imagine how any total economy can be motivated by any- 
thing except profit unless it has reached an absolutely static state—a point 
admitted by every bourgeois economist worth the name. A non-profit 
economy and a static economy are the same: they are merely different 
descriptions of an identical state of affairs. 

It is, of course, true that the appropriation is made under perfect legal 
forms and by persons who themselves do not create any value. It is equally 
true that such persons enjoy a privileged consumption-position with re- 
spect to the goods and services that a society can command. But these are 
hardly the conditions in which a socialist society is, or could be, very dif- 
ferent from the capitalist. Dobb writes: “Moreover, since wages in one 
form or another are the only form of income, social incentives will be 
exclusively associated with work, and the sole aim of economic policy will 
presumably be to increase wages at the most rapid possible rate.’’3° The 
ambiguity on which such writing sustains itself should be clear to anyone 
who cares to analyze. If the income of persons who appropriate surplus 
value and make decisions with respect to its investment as capital is called 
“wages” and thus assimilated to the earnings of the laborer or the peasant 
from whom it is appropriated, then certainly it is true that “in one form or 
another” wages are the only form of income in any society. But the crucial 
turn lies in that phrase “‘in one form or another” and the unwary reader 
concurs without noticing the turn. If both the laborer’s and the Gosplan 
and Politburo’s members’ labor is called “work,” then certainly the social 
incentives will be exclusively associated with work. But does Dobb imply 
by the creation of this homogeneous category that both are “‘value-crea- 
tors” in the Marxian sense of the word? If so, he should have explicitly 
stated this revolutionary transformation of Marx’s fundamental concept 


30. Op. cit., p. 334- 
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and taken full responsibility for such an innovation. He would, then, have 
found that the so-called “‘work”’ and “wages” would be the only thing in 
any society, for his definitions would have become so extensive as not to 
exclude any activity from their domain. Having created the homogeneity 
of “work” and “wages” through an implicit redefinition of concepts, he 
moves innocently to the conclusion that “the sole aim of economic policy 
will presumably be to increase wages at the most rapid possible rate.” 
The conclusion follows inevitably if the society has not already reached the 
saturation-point and the qualifying phrase “‘presumably”’ seems just super- 
fluous. But the delicate question as to whose wages are to be increased re- 
mains unasked, both by the author and the reader. Dobb speaks as if there 
is no differential structure of wages, as if an increase of wages means an 
increase at all levels, and the reader accepts this as if it really were so. 

The possibility of appropriation is derived primarily from the fact of the 
alienation of means of production from those who own just their labor- 
power. This is continuously emphasized in Marxist literature with respect 
to capitalism. But the equal prevalence of that fact under socialism is con- 
veniently forgotten. The legal fact of the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction by the state should not be allowed to veil the fact that the condi- 
tions of production are effectively alienated from the labor-power, which 
has only the liberty to starve if it refuses to work under conditions imposed 
by others. 

It is generally contended that the gulf of alienation is bridged in this case 
by the representative character of the persons who make crucial decisions 
with respect to appropriation and investment. The term “representative” 
is derived from the dictionary of political vocabulary and is primarily used 
for describing a government elected periodically on the basis of secret, 
adult, universal franchise from the competing parties, groups of individ- 
uals which have a’ fair amount of freedom to propagate their rival views 
before the electorate. When the term “representative” is used for the so- 
cialist state, however, it means no such thing. It is merely a synonym for 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” or rather the “dictatorship of the 
élite of the communist party,” which is the true representative of the pro- 
letariat. It should be noted that even the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would be dictatorship of the minority, since in the so-called “weakest 
links of the chain,” proletarians, if we except the peasantry, are few in 
number. 

It is also usually argued that large-scale technique and complex produc- 
tive relations necessitate such an ownership by the state. Dobb, for ex, 
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ample, writes: “Since a régime of large-scale technique and complex pro- 
ductive relations could not revert to petty property and the small-scale 
production which this entailed, the negative act of expropriation must 
necessarily take the positive form of socialisation, in the sense of the trans- 
ference of land and capital into the collective ownership of the workers’ 
state.”3* But hg has forgotten that in underdeveloped economies, which 
are the weakest links in the chain and where socialist revolutions are sup- 
posed to take place, no such large-scale techniques or such complex pro- 
ductive relations exist and, thus, the question of reverting cannot arise. 
The problem is not one of reverting but of the appropriation of surplus 
value for purposes of investment or consumption—in short, of exploita- 
tion. This cannot be performed without the alienation of the conditions of 
production from labor-power. The collectivization of the peasantry and 
the liquidation of the Kulaks** was not necessitated by the difficulty of re- 
verting but by the difficulty of exploiting. In fact, even in spheres where 
large-scale production is economically wasteful, the socialist governments 
have shown little solicitude for encouraging them or even letting them be. 
It has generally remained unnoticed that the theoretic structure of Marxian 
economy can equally well lead to an attempt at the widest possible individ- 
ual ownership of the means of production, based upon the invention of a 
technology which can simultaneously improve production and be of such 
relatively low costs as to be within the means of most individuals or small 
groups of individuals. Those areas of production where such a technology 
is impossible of achievement can be owned by the state which should rep- 
resent the people, not in some metaphysical sense, but in the ordinary sense 
of common political usage. 

It seems, therefore, that neither the so-called difficulties of reverting nor 
the real representative character of the state do, in the least, mitigate the 
exploitation on which the economic development in a socialist economy is 
based. Nor is the situation any different with respect to the privileged con- 
sumption-position or persons who themselves do not create any value. 
If anything, the facts are clearer and the veil thinner than under capitalist 
conditions. The differences, we suggest, emanate primarily from the fact 
that the economic development under socialism is imitated rather than 
created and because it is in the one case socialism, in the other capitalism. 


31. Op. cit., p. 77. > 

32. The Kulaks are regarded pom as rich peasants. But “in the south, in the ’thirties, a 
easant was a Kulak, if he owned more than a horse, one cow, and more than five hectares of 
and,” Communism and Peasantry, Ramswarup, p. 45. Also Chapter IV, passim. 
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In any case, the differences are minor when compared with the basic 
similarities revealed by an analysis that use. the Marxian concepts to il- 
luminate the phenomenon of economic development under its various 
forms. How far those similarities reflect on the adequacy of the theoretic 
framework and the consequent value-judgments based upon it is another 
question and can hardly be answered here. 
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Jean Fourastié 


ON THE AUTONOMY OF 


THE LIVING BEING 


“What I wish to make clear. . . is. . . that from all we have learnt about 
the structure of living matter, we must be prepared to find it working in a 
manner that cannot be reduced to the ordinary laws of physics.” Thus the 
founder of quantum mechanics, Erwin Schroedinger, expounds in a recent 
book “the obvious inability of present-day physics and chemistry to ac- 
count for . . . events” which occur in a living organism." 

This record of bankruptcy is the great disappointment of our time. 
Until about 1925 our predecessors thought that, in instituting the physical 
sciences, they were forging the arms that would permit us, their descend- 
ants, to work out the human sciences; they thought that once inanimate 
matter had been explained, it would be possible, little by little and step by 
step, to explain first the simple animate elements, then the compound, and 
finally the most complex of living beings. They thought they were laying 
the first steps of a limitless staircase which successive generations would 
raise progressively, using the same methods, the same tools, the same con- 
cepts. 

Translated by James H. Labadie. 


1. Erwin Schroedinger, What Is Life? (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1945), 
p. 76 and p. 2. 
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Now, we in 1956 find ourselves not at the summit ofa majestic pyramid, 
but rather wandering amid a swarm of disparate constructions, just about 
as irregular as New York City, where skyscrapers of 600 to 800 feet and 
higher are found side by side with three-story buildings. And in the pano- 
rama, it is the physical sciences that represent the skyscrapers. Far from rest- 
ing on the sturdy platform furnished by the physical sciences, as had been 
predicted, the social sciences remain miserably at ground level and form 
the slums. 

The present situation of science, then, is disappointing first of all in the 
opinion of those whose minds hunger for syntheses and deplore the absence 
of a unity of knowledge. These are not mere cerebral or esthetic preoccu- 
pations, as some readers might believe, for this disparateness of modern sci- 
ence engenders a profound demoralization of spirit in the world today. 
Since, in seeking to explain the universe and his own presence on earth, he 
finds no simple directive, but rather a proliferation of partial ideas which he 
cannot in general understand with exactitude, each living being is likely to 
create for himself'a personal philosophy, insufficient and erroneous as may 
well be imagined, and strongly influenced by the immediate preoccupa- 
tions of his own social class, his own national or racial group. These in- 
complete and incorrect, but tenacious, philosophies are responsible for the 
anxieties and the opposing claims that we see endlessly degenerating into 
anarchies within nations, and into international tensions. Is not the failure 
of science to fulfill its pacifying and edifying role as rapidly as our ances- 
tors hoped due to its fragmentary and contradictory aspect? Every opinion 
finds arguments in the arsenal of science. Each of our skyscrapers is individ- 
ually exciting, but together they are confusing, like a city without a plan. 

We shall not consider here the sociological results of current scientific 
anarchy, serious as they may be, but rather its purely methodological con- 
sequences which are also of great importance. For if we are unable to con- 
struct the human sciences on what we acquire from the social sciences, our 
efforts do not add to those of our ancestors but are rather independent of 
or even contradictory to them. Instead of placing our constructions atop 
the buildings they have raised, we find ourselves obliged to lay our own 
foundations; far from building to noble heights, we are here mired in clay 
or malodorous marshes, seeking tools, materials, and a new base of opera- 
tions, which are hard to find in endlessly moving soil. And during this 
time, our colleagues in the physical sciences continue to erect their arrogant 
skyscrapers from which the human element is excluded, so that those of us 
who have tried and are still trying to take them as a basis for the human 
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sciences have reached an impasse. Asa result, we have lost instead of gained 
time through the classical sciences. 

Thus science, that great hope of humanity, runs the risk of becoming 
divorced from the human: “The current scientific revolution appears to us 
to relegate the human species to an infinitesimal space on one tiny point 
lost in immensity.””? “What value can man ascribe to his science if he can- 
not use it to understand his own history?’’ 

And the man in the street asks what good is a science which can predict 
fifty years ahead of time and within 1/100 of a second the next eclipse of 
the fourth satellite of Jupiter but which cannot compute the probability of 
a riot in the square of the Prefecture at Nantes the night before the riot 
takes place. 


Under the circumstances, must we forego the application of scientific 
method to the human sciences? Can the words “human” and “science” 
properly be used together at all? 

Many of our contemporaries, at least in the Latin and Oriental coun- 
tries, consider as definitive the inapplicability of the sciences to human 
affairs. They think that in reality scientific method is effective only in the 
realm of inanimate matter, and that elsewhere only the ancient systems of 
knowledge are applicable: humanism, ethics, religion, intuition. We 
have summarized elsewhere‘ the reasons which justify a different opinion: 
if scientific knowledge is not all of human knowledge, if it now leaves and 
will always leave room for ethics and religion, it does at least extend to the 
entire domain of the observable universe. And man is an observable phe- 
nomenon. 

Our problem is then to show how to fill the moat separating science 
from humanism, how to reconcile the predetermined and therefore pre- 
dictable order of the physical sciences with the unpredictable disorders 
which social life usually presents; to show, in a word, how the scientific 
method can serve our understanding of daily life. 

This is an immense task—the problem of our generation. We have not 
the intention in this article of resolving it, or even of attempting to delimit 
it. The problem implies both a change in the classical sciences, which is 


2. Diogéne (French edition), No. 11, p. 4 of cover. 

3. Pierre Vendryés, De la probabilité en histoire. L’exemple de l'expédition d’Egypte (Paris, 
Albin Michel, 1952), p. 9. 

4. J. Fourastié, Note sur la philosophie des sciences (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1948). 
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only beginning to take place, and a substantial improvement in our knowl- 
edge of “man the unknown.” But we should like here to call the reader’s 
attention to two books which are, in our opinion, steps in the direction of 
progress. 

Written by two men completely different from each other and making 
no reference whatever to one another, these two works are nonetheless 
situated precisely in the scheme we have just traced: both proceed from a 
deliberate intention to extend scientific method to include knowledge of 
man; both postulate that this extension implies a profound modification in 
the classical conception of science: the entry of the human into the scientific 
domain will explode our current notions both of determinism and of life. 

The earlier of these two works is Vie et Probabilité by Pierre Vendryés, 
published in France in 1942.5 The date, place of publication, and the youth 
of the author served to deprive the work of wide circulation, at least on the 
international level; on the national level, it excited both curiosity and 
esteem, though the scientific and philosophical implications of the book 
seem not to have been understood. The second work, L’Homme micro- 
scopique of Pierre Auger, dates from 1952;° the world-wide fame of the 
author guaranteed it an immediate wide circulation, but the first com- 
mentaries published are far from having exhausted the subject. 

Our plan here is to discuss these two works in order to show in what 
sense they may be used with profit in the realm of the economic and social 
sciences, either to explain already known facts more satisfactorily than is 
being done today, or for the orientation of fruitful research. To do this, 
we will first give a brief exposition of the authors’ ideas, or, more pre- 
cisely, a résumé of those ideas which relate to our subject and are required 
for an understanding of the commentary to follow. 


Vie et Probabilite—The book is an essay on theoretical physiology. “The 
initial idea was this: the comparison of biological and physical facts enables 
us to attribute to the ensemble of the animal kingdom a property: animals 
have their own movement. . . . But the movement ofan animal is a physi- 
ological act. Now, the principle of Claude Bernard states: a biological fact 
takes place only when all conditions of its fulfillment exist at once. Then 
each autokinetic animal must have its own conditions of movement.”? 


5. Pierre Vendryés, Vie et Probabilité (Paris, Albin Michel, 1942). 
6. Pierre Auger, L’Homme microscopique (Paris, Flammarion, 1952). 


7. Vendryés, Vie et Probabilité, p. 20. In the author’s terminology, “autokinetic” thus 
means “having its own movement.’ 
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The very fact that living beings are autokinetic means that they are 
autonomous and independent of external environment. Now, relations 
between two independent phenomena are random (in the sense which this 
word has in the calculus of probabilities). 

As a matter of fact, in Chapter VII Pierre Vendryés extends the theory 
of the calculus of probabilities to include isolated events. He demonstrates 
not only that randomness is objective but that it is caused by the independ- 
ence of phenomena. Thus the relations between a living being and the 
external environment are not fixed but random. 

A good example of the independence of the living being in relation to 
external environment is furnished by the physicochemical stability of hu- 
man blood: despite discontinuous and variable feeding, despite variable 
external conditions of temperature, air pressure, physical effort, etc., ar- 
terial human blood remains constant. In particular, the glucose content 
remains within 0.2% of 1%, regardless of the sugar intake (pp. 30 ff.). 

Thus the regulatory functions result in the creation of a fixed internal 
environment out of variable external conditions. The effect of these func- 
tions is counter-random: their intensity is therefore necessarily random 
(p. 21).° 

Thus living beings may be classified in the order of increasing biological 
autonomy; this is a measurable and objective scale of the hierarchies of 
organic life (p. 116). From it may likewise be deduced the limits to the 
independence of the living creature, the freedom of its forms, etc. (p. 281). 

Regulations in the nervous system are counter-random just as are the 
physiological regulations (p. 322). The life of the mind is a succession of 
discontinuous and independent states (p. 362); therefore it too is random 
(p. 365). The ethical rule is counter-random (p. 369). 

“Free will is . . . a physiological acquisition. Physiological autonomy is 
a conquest of the animal over the external environment: out of this en- 
vironment it creates its own physiological conditions. A man’s conscious- 
ness of his natural autonomy: this is free will.”’? 

The essence of Pierre Vendryés’ thought, then, is that determinist science 


8. A variable is random when its values depend on chance: the mathematical theory of 
random variables is designated by the name “Calculus of Probabilities.” 

Vendryés applies the name “‘counter-random function” to a function which is contrary to 
chance. A counter-random effect thus tends to make non-random a variable which, without 
that effect, would be random. “ 

To have counter-random effects, a function must necessarily have a random intensity, since 
this intensity must at every instant counterbalance chance. 

9. Vendryés, Vie et Probabilité, p. 352. 
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and determinist modes of thought are not suitable for the study of the 
living being. On the other hand, the calculus of probabilities and the pro- 
babilistic mode of reasoning are eminently suited to it because they are 
suited to the study of relations among all independent phenomena. Proba- 
bilistic calculus and reasoning thus permit a better understanding of what is 
already known about the living being and, at the same time, a considerable 
knowledge in regard to what has not yet been known. 

This applies at once to relations between the living being and its ex- 
ternal physical environment, to such internal functions as nutrition, to the 
formation of ideas and to the relations between one living being and an- 
other. Pierre Vendryés has applied the consequences of this thought to in- 
tellectual life on the one hand, and to history on the other, in his two sub- 
sequent books: L’ Acquisition de la Science and De la Probabilité en Histoire.*° 


L’ Homme microscopique—We have seen that the ideas of Pierre Vendryés 
attempt to place a high value on the probabilistic branch of mathematics 
and to make it both the measuring instrument and the reasoning method of 
biology. Pierre Auger also deals with biology, but he seeks the support of 
chemistry. 

The starting point of his thought may be summed up as follows: the 
physical laws of the “classical,” which is to say macrophysical world, are 
profoundly different from those of the atomic or microphysical world. 
Now, “‘the living being strays from the classical world to which its scale of 
dimension seemed necessarily to attach it, and approaches the microphysi- 
cal world” (p. 24). “The living being causes ensembles of matter such as 
would normally follow classical laws to follow laws of the microphysical 


type. . . . The living being is thus seen as an amplifying device which en- 
courages that which is fundamentally irresolute in the direction of liberty” 
(p. 27). 


Hence the hypothesis" that the essential part of the living being is of the 
microphysical order and that the rest, that is the “material ensembles” on 
the macrophysical scale, are merely tools in the service of the living crea- 
ture. 

The living being would thus seem to be an ensemble of matter, char- 

Io. Ifthe first of these books seems to have disappointed no reader, the second, even in the 
opinion of men favorable to the author’s ideas, opens but a nt gr and therefore sterile con- 


ception of history. It may be that Pierre Vendryés will reconsider this part of his work. In any 
case, this last book is cited here only in a few points of detail. 


11. Pierre Auger | aremer his entire thought as a — of rational character; the sub- 
title “Essai de Monadologie” further underscores the abstract atmosphere of the book. 
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acterized by the coexistence of the micro and the macro, of the living and the 
inanimate. But in the total picture, only the micro commands and acts, 
while evidently only the macro constitutes the apparent, that is, the body 
visible to the naked eye. We must thus apply ourselves to microphysical 
realities in order to understand life; these realities are atoms and molecules. 
Even cells belong to the macrophysical. 

The atom is the essential factor of life; if not eternal, it lasts at any rate 
for a very long time. It is not used up; only the macrostructures are worn 
out and dispersed. Atoms can, under certain conditions, unite to form 
molecules, certain of which through autocatalysis tend to form identical or 
analogous molecules.” A theory of reproduction and of the evolution of 
species is sketched out. The apparent finality of the living being and of the 
evolution of species is thus changed to a period of waiting on the part of 
stable molecules and to the utilization of possibilities." 

The life of the mind is also explained by the microphysical structure of 
the living organism. Ideas are carried by complex molecules such as are 
beginning to be studied by organic chemistry. An idea, a bit of knowledge, 
an emotion, are fixed gatherings of molecules of definite structure. The 
stability of these molecules is merely relative, certain ones are constantly 
being formed and de-formed, but their repetition gives them stability; the 
most vigorous ones have an evocative power. This hypothesis will be use- 
ful to us for the study of means of information in modern society, the 
aptitude of populations to receive new ideas, and the ability to absorb tech- 
nical progress. Likewise, Pierre Auger’s reflections on the fixed states of the 
atom (p. 13) and on the “duration of the present” for the living being 
(p. 61) will aid us to understand better the mental phenomena which 
dominate all problems properly called social. 

Other economic and social implications of the hypothesis are numerous. 
Since our scope must be limited, we close by calling attention only to the 
distinction which Pierre Auger draws (pp. 179 ff.) between tools and 
machines. Tools, resulting from a technical selection, are agents of contact 
between man and the events of the exterior world. Machines, products of 


12. Pierre Auger’s thought may be supported here by that of Erwin Schroedinger who 
sees in “the aperiodic crystal forming the hereditary substance” the point of resemblance 
“between a clockwork and an organism.” (What Is Life? p. 85.) 


13. Stimulating as these views may be, we will not explore them further here, since the 
present article is limited to the economic and social sciences. Therefore we shall be content to 
enumerate those aspects of Pierre Auger’s hypothesis that concern our field. The reader need 
remember only that Pierre Auger’s thought, like that of Pierre Vendryés, covers a considerably 
wider field than appears here. 
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an intellectual activity of scientific character, are “catalyzing” agents, 
which redirect the natural course of things by proposing to them another 
evolution, possible although less probable. 


We must remind the reader, for a misunderstanding on this point would 
be serious, that it is not our aim in the present article to comment upon the 
ideas of Pierre Auger and Pierre Vendryés from the biological point of 
view (which is, however, their chosen field) nor from the mathematical 
and physicochemical (two points of view constantly taken by the authors) 
nor even, except incidentally, from the point of view of philosophy 
(though both are essentially philosophical works). Our attention will be 
confined to that part of the authors’ thought which seems useful for the 
economic and social sciences. 

Our comments will be divided into three groups, those which apply 
equally well to both works, then those more directly applicable to the 
work of each author. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


1. An understanding of man is important in all branches of the human 
sciences; Pierre Vendryés and Pierre Auger suggest some basic considera- 
tions in this area, bringing to the questions “What is life? What is man?” 
answers which are obviously partial, though stimulating and constructive, 
and doubtless contributing to a better understanding of what we already 
know and to the more effective discovery of what we don’t yet know. 

Auger and Vendryés suggest to us two important aspects of the living 
being, the first having to do with its internal structure: it is essentially 
microphysical; the second concerns its relations with the exterior: these are 
not predetermined but random. But these two characteristics, discovered 
independently, are doubtless neither contradictory nor even independent: 
the conservation of microphysical molecules, essential substructure of the 
human being, must imply and produce stability of the internal environ- 
ment, since the external environment itself is variable. Or again: the ex- 
istence and conservation of basic microphysical molecules results in the 
autokinesis and the autonomy of the living being; and this autonomy in 
turn results in the probabilistic character of the living being’s relations 
with the external world, and notably the counter-random character of the 
functions of nutrition and relations among living beings. The conservation 
and the autokinesis of basic microphysical molecules thus has as conse- 
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quence and as condition for existence the autonomy and the autokinesis of 
the physical body of the total living being (macrophysical); and this 
autonomy of the macrophysical being implies random relations with all 
the other bodies which are independent of it. 

The following definition is thus possible: the living being is, from the 
point of view of experimental science, an element of the observable world 
which possesses the three following characteristics: it is basically consti- 
tuted by autonomous molecules; it is autonomous; it has random relation- 
ships with the external environment. 

If the being in question belongs to the animal kingdom, it must be added 
that autonomy is accompanied by autokineses. For man it should be added 
that certain of these basic molecules are likely to assume forms which con- 
serve and engender ideas, that is, incomplete acts limited to the micro- 
physical, but communicable from one man to another by specialized 
signals."4 

Asa researcher in the social sciences, we are inclined to extract from this 
definition of man the three following characteristics: macrophysical man 
is directed by microphysical mechanisms; from his basic microphysical 
structure he derives the autonomy and the autokinesis of his body and of his 
thought; from this autonomy results the random character of his relations 
with the external environment. 

Each of these three characteristics, the last two stemming from the first, 
implies a multitude of important consequences for the interpretation of 
economic and social facts already known and for research into those which 
are as yet unknown. Notably from the point of view of descriptive and 
explicative types of reasoning, we must guard against (under pain of 
sterility and error) the application to one category of facts those modes of 
thoughts, the intellectual tools, suited only to another category: the reason- 
ing, the measures, and the calculations of the microphysical and of organic 
chemistry are the only ones suitable for the study of the structures of acts 
properly called living; the reasoning, the schemas, and the calculations of 
classical determinism are suitable for the machines and tools which con- 
stitute the macrophysics of the internal environment; the reasoning, the 
schemas, and the calculations of probability are suitable for the study of 
relations between the living organism and the external environment and 
especially for relations among living organisms. 


14. This will be comprehensible only to those who have read Pierre Auger and —_ 
the chapter “Homo Sapiens.” We shall speak of it here only incidentally. Besides, unless we 
are mistaken, Auger does not write that ideas are “incomplete acts”; the hypothesis is ours. 
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2. This schema requires a revision of our ideas on the nature and the 
method of scientific reasoning. Our two authors are content on this point 
with a criticism of current thought which we find insufficient: they call for 
the introduction into the classical scientific arsenal of only those instru- 
ments whose necessity they themselves have felt (probability for Vendryés, 
microphysics and organic chemistry for Auger). Scientific method, for us, 
is multiple. At least in the present state of things, we must renounce unity 
of method and it is not even useful to try to reduce to unity diverse meth- 
ods which should instead be arrived at spontaneously and empirically. 

Scientific reasoning needs to have at its disposal, progressively, a great 
variety of modalities, of which classical determinist reasoning forms but 
one of the poles. 

As a matter of fact, classical determinist reasoning" is applicable to only 
a fraction of the sensible world, that of connected ensembles—a well- 
known type being the solid macrophysical body. By systematically con- 
fusing science and determinism, our ancestors committed an excusable, 
though grave, error. By according an enormously preponderant place to 
classical mathematics in our scientific schools, we are continuing (and 
unfortunately, through inertia, will continue for a long time) to open for 
our children only one of the roads to scientific knowledge and (which is 
more serious) to close others to them. For many of them will pass their 
active lives applying these modes of thought to fields of the sensible world 
for which they are not designed, like trained carpenters trying to use their 
saws and planes in a steel mill. And these efforts, pointing up as they do the 
resistance which enormous areas of the real world offer to science, are not 
merely sterile, but positively harmful; they gradually spread the idea that 
the scientific spirit itself is powerless in these areas, while in reality only the 
determinist mode of scientific method is ineffective. 

The second pole of the modes of scientific reasoning, already classical, is 
treated as a very poor relation in the schools;" this is the calculus of prob- 

15. It should be quite clear to every reader, whatever his national and educational back- 
ground may be, that I mean by this the type of reasoning of classical mathematics, such as is 
employed in classical geometry, iidiecaini ond integral calculus, rational mechanics, macro- 
physics, etc. May I point out that Pierre Vendryés uses on this point a different terminology, 
which I find ambiguous, which has certainly been prejudicial to a wider diffusion of his 
thought, and which may trouble the reader: he calls “‘rational” that which I here call “de- 
terminist.” Thus Vendryés mistakenly restricts the meaning of the word “rational,” since in 
present-day language the calculus of probabilities is no less “rational” than Euclidean geome- 


try. To me as to the average Frenchman the word rationnel, like the word raisonnement, is 
applicable to every process of thought that is capable of serving as a support for knowledge. 


16. In France, for example, the calculus of probabilities figures neither in the programs of 
elementary mathematics nor in those of specialized mathematics. A twenty-year-old student 
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abilities. It is applicable, however, to a very large part of the sensible world, 
not only that of experimental statistical probabilities, already a consider- 
able field, but also, as Pierre Vendryés has mentioned, to relations among 
all independent phenomena, even those considered in small numbers. For 
example, while one of the chosen fields of determinist mathematics is the 
solid state of bodies, one of the chosen fields of probabilistic reasoning is 
the gaseous state. 

But between the gaseous and the solid states we know that there are 
others, notably the liquid state, and the indefinite range of viscous states. 
Thus determinist reasoning and probabilistic reasoning are but the two 
poles of one variety (among a surely indefinite number) of modes of 
measure and of calculi, of descriptive and explicative modalities. For the 
phenomena of the sensible world are not all either connected or independ- 
ent. In fact, they are generally neither connected nor independent, in the 
sense that they are neither entirely connected nor entirely independent. 
They are in an intermediate state which we will call “conditional’’; this 
state varies from the nearly connected to the nearly independent; the 
unprecise range of states such as pasty, viscous, elastic, etc., indicate to us 
their physical representations. It is in this immense field, which includes 
almost all the facts of interest to the average man, those with which he is 
in daily contact and which provide him both enjoyment and pain, that the 
failure of science is today patent. And the deficiency of science in this great 
domain threatens to isolate it from the human sphere. But this, as we are 
here maintaining, is not really a question of a deficiency of science but 
only of a deficiency in its determinist modality. 

3. It is true that identifying the cause of weakness does not suffice to 
eliminate it. We are beginning to know what sorts of reasoning must no 
longer be employed, but we don’t yet know which ones should be used. 
We are at least prepared, however, to begin the search; and experience 
shows that when man begins to search, he finds. The difficulty lies not in 
finding the answer but in asking the fruitful question. 

We know now that it will be necessary to use a great number of modali- 
ties. Numerous different tools will be needed to work this large domain, 
but several of them are already available. First, those which Pierre Auger 
and Pierre Vendryés have already found: the former by turning to the 
images and to the intellectual atmosphere of physical microchemistry and 


can have attended 1,000 hours of mathematics courses without having heard probability men- 
tioned. 
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transposing them into biology; and it is our intention here to propose a 
new transfer from biology to the social sciences. Likewise, there already 
exist sciences and partial sciences which give us examples of modes of 
thought profoundly different from both determinism and probability: the 
the quantum mechanics of Schroedinger, the wave mechanics of Broglie, 
etc. 

Pierre Vendryés, in the first phase of his thought (1941), recognized 
only probability along with determinism; beginning with Vie et Probabilité, 
however, he attempts to add the quasi-random to the random: he states that 
certain behaviors which are not absolutely independent give rise to 
Brownoid movements, similar to the (purely random) Brownian move- 
ment: thus the movement of a fly is Brownoid.'? At the present time he 
avowedly leaves room for what I might call “conditionism,”’"* and makes 
much more use of the quasi-probabilistic method than that of pure prob- 
ability." 

So among the tools useful for deciphering the immense “conditional” 
sector obviously figure quasi-determinism and quasi-probability, as well as 
modes of thought already created in the various natural sciences and modes 
of thought close to them. But my feeling is that it is necessary to use every 
means at our disposal when the darkness is so complete, and I should not 
hesitate to suggest even so discredited an instrument as finalism, provided 
that it be used to stimulate thought instead of to deaden it, as was generally 
the case in the past. 

Therefore we shall cite in conclusion only two other “systems of knowl- 
edge” which appear to me particularly useful in the economic and social 
sciences: The Theory of Games of von Neumann and Morgenstern, and 
typology with fragmentation in time and space which I have employed in 
several of my works and whose principle I explained in the pages of this 
publication.2° We wish only to add that many articles published in 
Diogenes may suggest to the person doing research in one discipline the use 
of a reasoning used in another, in the interests of freeing ourselves from 
determinist classicism. 

4. We wish to make clear that in no way do we believe that these dif- 
ferent modes of action (which should be employed by man to understand 


17. Vendryés, Vie et Probabilité, p. 333. 
18. Cf. Vendryés, De la Probabilité en Histoire, p. 297. 


19. As, for example, in the interpretation of the experiment on tadpoles, De la Probabilité en 
Histoire, pp. 278 ff. 


20. J. Fourastié, “Predicting Economic Changes in Our Time,” Diogenes, No. 5. 
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the different phenomena of nature) correspond objectively to different 
categories of the real. We believe much more strongly that they are subjec- 
tive, relative to the infirmity of our mind and especially, as indeed has been 
said, to its “unicity” as opposed to the complex multiplicity of the universe. 
(This is to say that a single clear thought is at our disposition at any given 
instant, to understand a world which, at that same instant, presents an 
indefinite number of observable realities.) 

A single phenomenon is predetermined, random, or conditional accord- 
ing to the point of view from which it is observed, that is, according the 
scale, the aim, and the duration of the observation. Hence the existence of 
the “law of large numbers.” Example, Pierre Vendryés’ taxi driver: if he 
is observed for several days the graph will soon show the location of his 
garage, where he takes his meals, then the railroad stations, theaters, etc. 
Preponderance overtakes randomness, then determinism overtakes pre- 
ponderance. 

Thus determinism would seem to be a property of the observation as 
well as a property of the observed phenomenon. It would be the establish- 
ment by the observer of the invariability, the identity of a connected en- 
semble. It can be deduced that as long as this ensemble exists it will keep the 
same properties; but this is the same as saying that if it loses one of its prop- 
erties, even without the disappearance of the others, it becomes another 
phenomenon. So determinism is linked to existence. Either copper does 
exists, in which case it has the “properties” we know, or else it does not 
exist. 

Where no determinism is found is among existing things, which are not 
stable according to our scale of duration. But one can always find a dura- 
tion sufficiently small to establish whether a phenomenon is constant or 
determined (my motionless hand or by hand writing the word “word”). 

Inversely, there are always one or several “scales” of observation where 
anterior determinism vanishes, that is, where the linked phenomenon dis- 
appears. Now in social material one is forced to pass endlessly from one 
scale to another and from one duration to another (see par. 9 below). 


ON THE IDEAS OF PIERRE VENDRYES 


5. Pierre Vendryés’ theory provides a rational setting for statistics in gen- 
eral, and for demographic, economic, and social statistics in particular. 


21. Communication to the Statistical Society of Paris: Bulletin de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris, October, 1954. 
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It takes into account that all economico-social statistics are susceptible to 
two types of experimental error: the first subjective, stemming from in- 
formational errors of the statistician; the second objective, stemming from 
perceptible variations in the phenomenon being measured. 

The existence of the first type of error is fully recognized, but we believe 
that its nature has still to be properly understood and that we are still in- 
capable of correctly calculating its full extent: the theory of probability 
should make this calculation possible. 

The second has, practically speaking, no place in current statistical prac- 
tice; its examination should lead to evaluation of the differences between 
successive intensities of a phenomenon within a given period of time and 
the value taken by the statistics at a given moment of that period. 

The probabilistic theory of economico-social statistics should permit us 
first of all to grasp the exact meaning of a statistical number obtained by 
the current method, in relation to reality, then to improve the statistical 
representation of that reality: this reality is not a number, but a family of 
numbers obeying Gauss’s law; schematically, current statistics provide us 
with but one of the numbers of this family, without even telling us the 
place of the number in the famiiy. The end in view is to give us the essen- 
tial elements of Gauss’s curve, which is in fact the only real representation of 
the phenomenon. (The fact that Gauss’s curve is effectively representative 
we learn from Vendryés’ theory: if the statistical events are rigorously inde- 
pendent, the curve is rigorously Gaussian; if not, we should call it “Gaus- 
soid.”) From this point of view recent developments in the method of 
sounding can be considered as both a verification and an application of 
Vendryés’ theories. 

6. The autonomous character of the human being accounts for a large 
number of demographic, sociological, and economic facts, from the risks 
borne by the individual (actuarial) to stock market speculation. 

I can only indicate some of these here, by way of examples. 

7. The aim of economic activity is the satisfaction of man’s needs. It is 
therefore important to observe the connections existing between the needs 
and consumption of each individual, national consumption and national 
production. 

Now, Vendryés tells us that individual food needs are random about a 
mean: for man can and in fact does satisfy the constant requirements of his 
internal environment by variable intakes of food. But these deviations 
from the mean obey Gauss’s law. This fact is of considerable importance for 
studies of consumption and forecasts of food consumption. We are today 
convinced that the theory can be generalized from food consumption to 
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other consumptions: all human needs originate in autonomy and autokine- 
sis; they all have a counter-random character in relation to the external 
environment, with a tendency toward increasing internal autonomy. 

A link is thus established between the biological and the economic aspect 
of man. 

8. But from the economic point of view man is producer as well as 
consumer. His motives in these two roles are very different: the motives of 
the consumer are related to his person; they are, as we have just seen, to 
increase his individual physical and intellectual autonomy; the motives of 
the producer, on the other hand, are connected with the company and are 
to increase its power, security, profits, and production. From these mo- 
tives, practically independent on a short-term basis, result tendencies to- 
ward independence, always short-term, in the production and consump- 
tion volumes of a single given product. Now, market balance requires 
long-term equality of the two volumes, or there is danger of a slump. 

The struggle against economic crises should thus be constituted by an 
ensemble of counter-random processes, the main one being an orientation 
of the active population with the aim of reconciling the two phenomena— 
production and consumption—which have a natural tendency toward 
short-term random divergence in a system based on individual liberty.” 

This natural tendency toward discordance between production and con- 
sumption can be considered as a consequence of the independence of pro- 
ducers in their relation to consumers in a free economy where each group 
lacks information about the other (as was clearly the case before 1930). 

9. Many of the fundamental notions of classical economic science, no- 
tably the marginalist and Keynesian ideas, appear to me susceptible of a 
probabilistic interpretation which would at the same time enrich them and 
make them more coherent with each other than they now are. 

The micro-economic theories especially ought to take on a probabilistic 
character; and consequently their relations with macro-economic theories 
should also present a probabilistic aspect. For want of this both become 
dogmatic and deviate from the real. 


ON THE THOUGHT OF PIERRE AUGER 


We have commented on the thought of Pierre Vendryés in a clearly eco- 
nomic sense; reading Pierre Auger brings sociological applicationis par- 
ticularly to mind. 


22. Cf. Jean Fourastié, Le Grand Espoir du XX°* Siécle (Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949), Chapters II and VI. 
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10. The special difficulty of the human sciences in contrast to the physi- 
cal sciences arises from the ease with which man ought to change and in 
fact does change in scale. In the human sciences, the macrophysical scale 
demands attention concurrently with the microphysical and the words 
“macro” and “micro” are here but extreme images evoking a great num- 
ber of intermediate scales. 

For example, in economics one naturally and necessarily considers, in 
regard to the consumption of mechanical energy, the total consumption of 
a nation: consumption by industry, by region, by factory, by shop, by 
dwelling unit, by individual, by hour, by day, by year, by decade, etc. 
Likewise, in medicine, an epidemic, a patient, a diseased organ, a part of 
that organ, an ensemble of cells, a single cell and so on. 

In the physical sciences, on the other hand, it is easy to standardize the 
scales; the macrophysical world presents itself isolated from the others, and 
enormous intellectual efforts were required to discover the microphysical 
world. This is related to the stability of the time (in the classical physical 
sciences) and to its heterogeneity (in the human sciences). But this com- 
plexity in the domain of the human sciences stems basically from the fact 
that in his relations with inanimate matter man is macrophysical, while as a 
living person he is macro and micro at the same time, being a connected 
organization of microphysical molecules and macrophysical tools. The in- 
animate object corresponding to the living being is not his weight in 
copper, but an atom of copper. But man’s senses perceive only the block of 
copper and not the atom, while they easily perceive the city and the indi- 
vidual at the same time. 

But, as we now know, the modes of calculi and the types of evolution 
differ according to the scales; the man of science should therefore change 
intellectual tools when he passes from macro-phenomena to micro-phe- 
nomena, and from phenomena of evolution which are rapid in time to 
phenomena of slow evolution. 

11. A theory of the aging of thought can be grafted to the theories of 
Auger. The child has rapidly proliferating cells; he can learn ideas or retain 
the memory of facts which are unrelated (as, for example, in language), 
simply by the “impression” of new atoms. Later, everything happens as 
though once the cerebral molecules have been formed, the new thought 
can be channeled only along ways previously traced. 

Old age, finally, is characterized by a stability, a biological rigidity, 
which closes the mind to every new idea and even to every new combina- 
tion of ideas previously received. 
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12. The well-known differences and oppositions which often separate 
rational from empirical minds rise from the method of classification which 
the cells of our brain have adopted from early childhood. In the brain of 
the former, connections are based on the rational. In the latter, they are 
based on sensation. The former place at the center the most “general” idea, 
whose consequences are most numerous; the latter place at the center the 
most useful idea, the one whose applications, whose sensory verifications, 
are most numerous. 

This is connected with the fact that the second have learned and do learn 
all that they know just as the two-year-old learns to speak (from the fact 
that his parents speak); whereas the first acquire their learning by proce- 
dures analogous to those which consist of learning a language not by using 
it, but through grammar. 

13. Pierre Auger has defined the notion of duration of the present. This 
notion dominates the problem of information, which takes on consider- 
able importance in social life, for example (one among a hundred), in the 
promotion of underdeveloped countries. 

The problem of the duration of the present seems to me divisible in 
two: (a) the problem of the duration necessary to perceive the sensation as 
such; (b) the problem of the duration necessary to perceive the sensation as 
an idea. 

The first problem is linked to that of the persistence of sensation, which 
has become classical for luminous impressions since the invention of the 
motion picture. But it merits study as a choice (veluntary) of the living 
being between the state of light and the state of darkness. 

There is a minimum duration necessary for becoming aware of a fixed 
view, then for finding it irksome. These durations both depend at the same 
time upon the personality of the viewer and upon the complexity of the 
visible scene. 

If two scenes are presented alternately, the mind generally chooses one 
of the scenes rather than the other. For example: seeing a village through a 
train whose cars, passing in the opposite direction to ours, intermittently 
break our view: to see the village nevertheless; to see only the train; or to 
see (think) the train and the village at the same time; and even to see in 
addition or exclusively another part of the landscape, situated on the op- 
posite side of the tracks from the village, reflected in the window of our 
train during the moments when the village is hidden by the other train. 
Such experiments could easily be made with movie films mixing two dif- 
ferent scenes. 
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Thus one thought tends to drive out another. If I am not thinking a 
powerful thought, Iam more receptive to thoughts dictated by sensations. 
But if I am thinking a coherent, strong thought, it will retard or even 
cancel the perception of different or contradictory realities. For example, if 
I am used to seeing the constellations of the Big Dipper and the Little 
Dipper, I will quickly see the standard lines, but it will take time for me to 
see other lines, other designs, formed by those same stars. 

Thus, the previous idea acts upon the nature and upon the delay of the 
sensation; it acts also upon the choice of the sensation and upon its dura- 
tion. It acts as a welcome, but also as an obstacle; it is a vehicle, but also a 
suppression. The new thought may move among others, as in a path cut 
along a slope; it may also seek in vain for a way, and find none. 

The difficulty of implanting new ideas must evidently be compared to 
that of constituting new chemical molecules with the aid of atoms already 
used before. From the sociological point of view, it requires the identifica- 
tion of successive chains of ideas necessary to implant an idea B in a brain 
which already possesses a similar idea A, these chains of ideas being com- 
parable to the chains of reactions employed in organic chemistry to obtain 
a molecule starting with another and different molecule (synthetic proc- 
esses). 

These families of thoughts, corresponding to families of molecules en- 
gendered by tradition in the brains of each man, explain the existence and 
the active power of mentalities, whose influence appears more and more 
noticeable in economie and social life.?3 


CONCLUSION 


These are some of the teachings that sociologists and economists can draw 
trom the essentially biological works of Pierre Auger and Pierre Vendryés. 
In stressing the microphysical, autonomous, and random characteristics of 
the living organism, they provide us with points of departure for many 
explicatory attempts and many research hypotheses. 

We should like to state now that our belief; fortified by experience, in 
the fecundity of these notions does not imply that we concur in all the 
developments made. by the authors. In particular, as we have implied above 
and here reiterate, we do not believe that living beings (and men still less) 


23. Cf. especially André Varagnac, Civilisation traditionelle et genre de vie (Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1948), which shows in a striking way how heavily the most ancient traditions still 
weigh upon social life, even in a relatively advanced country like France. 


are often found among themselves and in the external environment in con- 
ditions of complete independence; instead of saying as Vendryés did, at 
least in his first book, “living beings are autonomous therefore independ- 
ent,” we would say “living beings may be placed in conditions in which 
they behave as if they were independent.” Likewise, we still take the 
propositions of each of these authors for what they are, namely, hypothe- 
ses. If we have often employed the affirmative in the foregoing, it is be- 
cause the conditional mood tends to destroy confidence in the very fecun- 
dity of the hypothesis and to push the new ideas into cloudy areas of the 
mind, whereas we would like to introduce them into the very heart of the 
reader’s thought. Finally, we cannot approve the “materialist” bias appar- 
ent in several passages of L’Homme microscopique; we find it “gratuitous,” 
that is, useless, unfounded and, in a word, unpleasant to a reader who be- 
lieves in God. But criticism does not consist in exhibiting to human 
thought that which is useless, or already known: for this we should have to 
analyze thousands of books and not just the two which we have consid- 
ered; and even the greatest books, such as those of Pascal, of Descartes, of 
Newton, are rich in errors, yet are still great books. 

Therefore only the great innovating ideas of the two authors have held 
our attention here, and especially insofar as they are capable of generating 
action in the man of science. This is why questions of method interested us 
above all. What appears important to us is to provide those in research 
with the tools necessary for developing the immense domains open to the 
human sciences and left untouched so far for want of adequate methods. 

But philosophers also face the necessary task of introducing these new 
modes of thought into the traditional setting. Their stake is not merely to 
endow future generations with the intellectual tools necessary for the un- 
derstanding of an indefinitely complex world; it is also, by broadening this 
knowledge, to reconcile classical scientific thought with humanist thought, 
with the empirical thought of the average man, and with the classical 
thoughts of the Orient. Without laying down any of our arms, we must 
acquire others and thus arrive at an intellectual synthesis, or at least at a 
descriptive and explicative inventory of the modes of thought, which 
humanity sadly lacks today. 


a! 


Emilie Noulet 


LITERARY PROBLEMS 


Modern literature, viewed superficially, presents two phenomena that 
attest its vitality rather than its decline, at least in our Western countries: 
the anormal development of the novel and the advent of criticism as a 
genre. 

The novel today appears to be omniscient and does not always succeed in 
disguising its didactic intent. Formerly, the various disciplines—once their 
methods were acquired and their end discerned—detached themselves from 
literature, leaving to it exclusively the domain of fiction. Devoured by the 
voracity of the novel, not only the voung and as yet uncertain sciences such 
as psychoanalysis, ethnology, and criminology, but older ones as well, like 
philosophy, history or law, come back to it and use it readily in maintain- 
ing their theses and in emphasizing their needs. Thus the novel takes over 
their diverse ambitions. 

When E. R. Curtius' alludes to “the marked desire of all French writers 
since 1830 to be considered qualified and indispensable collaborators in the 
civilizing work of the nation, if not of humanity,” he certainly has in 
mind, above all, the novelists. For it is quite true that the novel recognizes 
no formal obstacle, that it concerns itself with everything, takes over every- 
thing, and that the gravest questions owe their extension, and often their 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. Kritische Essays zur —— Literatur (Bern, A. Francke, 1950); French ed.: Essais sur 
la Littérature européenne (last chapter: Remarque sur le Roman frangais) (Paris, Grasset, 1954). 
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disfigurement, to it. It is very true that mingling as it does the false with the 
true in a flood of analyses, the newest among the literary genres has pro- 
ceeded to confuse history and psychology, to touch upon aesthetics, educa- 
tion, propaganda, the sciences and politics, to usurp their prestige, and to 
imitate their techniques, but above all to delude the reader by offering him 
cheap compensations for the mediocrity and the immobility of his daily 
life. 

This is the indictment which Roger Caillois,? as early as 1942, framed 
against the novel. But although inclined toward condemnation, he finally 
opened up more encouraging prospects, maintaining that the same fatality 
which had led the novel to shake our confidence would, in following its 
course, lead it to separate all that it had imprudently confused. 

In Les Abeilles d’ Aristé,3 Wladimir Weidlé is even more critical. It is, in 
fact, in the novel of the “passe-partout category” that he first observes “the 
threat of a disintegration of the spirit” and the decline of the imagination’s 
creative faculty. He shows that from Balzac to Sartre, the novelists grad- 
ually abandoned Romantic conventions and espoused all the forms of real- 
ity and of experience in their techniques, restricting more and more the 
role of invention. Hence, according to him, the distortion of the novel or 
its evolution in the direction of autobiography, reporting, and documenta- 
tion. Hence, further, “the victory of information over comprehension, of 
the written or photographed document over the re-creation of the real 
through the imaginative effort of the writer or of the artist.” 

Describing the artificial procedure which the modern novelist has 
adopted in the elaboration of his work, Weidlé compares Gide’s formula: 
“to express the general by the particular; to make the particular express the 
general” to Goethe’s formula, which is an implicit criticism: “For the 
writer there is a great difference between contemplating the general in the 
particular and seeking the particular in order to match it with the general.” 

The imagination alone, Weidlé affirms, makes the difference between 
the imaginary and the real indistinguishable; only in a single vision could it 
conceive the close interpenetration of the two which constitutes art. The 
withdrawal of imagination reduces the novel to hopeless poverty; for any 
novel that has repudiated fiction and is satisfied with analysis or with state- 
ment becomes what Weidlé calls “a romanticized montage.” Its characters, 
without the attribute of presence, experiencing a “curious regression of 


2. Puissance du Roman (Marseille, 1942). 


3. Three times as long in this, its second edition (Gallimard, 1954) as in the first (1936). 
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vitality,” can no longer be seen “from all sides at once,” as “integrated and 
autonomous characters” and become merely specimens. 

In reality, the influence of scientific or pseudo-scientific methods tends 
to impute such and such a feature, mania, or obsession to the romantic 
character, to the detriment of his vital complexity. Thus he represents no 
more than a diminished, distorted, degraded human image, no more than 
the specimen of a class, of a nation, of a function, a disease, a vice, or of 
whatever other impoverishment. Psychoanalysis is in reality open to ac- 
cusation when, instead of confining itself to clinical investigation whose 
results must be judged by the doctor—he should be more than just a scien- 
tist—it aims to make itself ‘applicable to literature insofar as it is a method of 
exegesis. “The laic confession,” as Wladimir Weidlé says, can relieve the 
repressed person if he has confidence in his interrogator. But it cannot serve 
as the explication of a work of art, neither of its genesis nor of its quality, 
since such a work is literally not comparable. 

“The paradox of creativity,” he adds in one of his happiest formulas, “‘is 
that in its élan it is invention and in its nature, discovery”’; but, disdainful of 
the élan, obsessed by discovery, the modern artist, in order to discover at 
all costs, does not attempt to create characters that become people. Dis- 
covery, within themselves, is of first importance: hence the abundance of 
subjective analyses, of confessions, of so-called intimate diaries. To dis- 
cover the slightest bit of truth in defiance of the environing truths, some- 
times more banal, sometimes more important. 

Thus the modern novel is able to offer only a list of anormal, curious, 
exceptional cases. In them Weidlé, seeking the image of man in vain, 
claims to find only his caricature.‘ 

Regardless of whether one considers its evolution progressive or regres- 
sive, the novel, in its documentary form, has made a great advance over its 
fictional form: success is the right word for its immense diffusion. The 
success of the novel today more than ever places it among the surest and 
most effective means of spreading the ideas which saturate and sustain 
modern society. It is the average man’s avenue of culture if not his moral 


4. It is rather noteworthy that some special studies terminate with conclusions quite similar 
to those of Weidlé. For instance, Yanette Delétang-Tardif who, in Les Romans d’Edmond 
Jaloux (Paris, La Table Ronde, 1948), studied the dramatic and psychological forces that 
animate these works, also is led to explore the deterioration of the novel of character-portrayal 
as contrasted with easier or more fast-moving kinds of fiction. Above all, she reproaches the 
modern novel for its almost complete lack of romantic invention, its lack of composition and 
“its general tendency to become increasingly indifferent to any symphonic and architectural 
pursuit. 
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guide. Yet it is perhaps about to be supplanted (another source of lament 
from the mentors that we are) by the movies in this educational role. 

The second feature which characterizes modern letters—the growing 
role of criticism—is even more symptomatic of a coming transformation, 
or at least of an important turn in literary evolution. The invasion of criti- 
cism, however, entails no danger. Poor criticism is without consequences. 
It can err only through ignorance or triviality. 

Good criticism is identified in the reader’s opinion with the evidence. It 
bears within itself the remedies for the inaccuracy or the paucity of its 
judgments; it condemns itself if it must. In contrast to other literary genres, 
it does not evolve into a work of art only to languish and remain silent. 
It always functions, it is forever breathing. It does not offer itself, pride- 
fully, as a definitive explanation; docile, yet bold, it follows the broken 
line, the diagram of the curves which literary production traces. Scarcely 
formulated, it can turn against itself, something which the poem, the 
novel, and the play can never do. 

Weare speaking, it is understood, of the kind of criticism worthy of the 
name, as far removed from compliance as from quick impressionism or 
partisanship. Nor has it anything in common with the spirit of detraction 
or of skepticism, those easy ways of appearing intelligent. It is a positive 
spirit of support and of orientation. It is essentially a spirit of clear thinking, 
which often owes its insight to admiration, whose lucidity is at least as 
relentless as the lucidity of disdain. 

Criticism therefore accomplishes one of its more trivial tasks when it 
limits itself “to purely external relationships, to erudite comparisons.” The 
keyboard of feelings and of themes is not infinite, nor are the means of 
expressing them. One can always recognize a thesis that has been used 
before. Art does not lie therein. 

Through analysis the critic experiences a kind of intoxication which the 
artist himself has not felt, as if the novelist’s novels, the poet’s poems were 
born out of an unconscious symbiosis and as if it were the critic’s task to 
consciously dissociate these elements for the sake of his own edification. 

Actually, the happy period for criticism is just beginning. With it, no 
more corruption, no more deceits, no more despotism may go unstig- 
matized. Criticism protests against or pleads for. It is free. It is in its nature 
to be free. 

Considered in this way, it becomes a constructive judgment and an atti- 
tude toward life. The concern that one feels regarding the role of literature 
is centered upon its beneficent or maleficent power. And it is in the name of 
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this morality, in nowise restricted, aerated by all the winds of the world, 
that criticism assumes the responsibility of directing contemporary thought 
toward the attractive points upon the horizon. However, its freedom and 
its mobility did at first compromise its prestige. At the end of Fleurs de 
Tarbes, Jean Paulhan contrasted almost without comment contradictory 
opinions about a same work believing that this juxtaposition was in itself 
eloquent. Professor I. A. Richards made an actual experiment at Oxford in 
a similar vein, recording the results in his book, Practical Criticism, which 
ran to at least ten editions between 1929 and 1954. He chose thirteen po- 
ems, without naming the authors and for each he elicited and recorded 
entirely opposite opinions. Without lingering, in perplexity or contempt, 
over these radical differences, he studied the causes, the modalities, the 
mainsprings, the elements of a kind of biology of criticism. This was al- 
ready taking criticism very seriously. 

In a remarkable and substantial book, Les Sandales d’ Empédocle,° Claude- 
Edmonde Magny goes even further. She accords, naturally, a lesser place to 
criticism than to philosophy, but a higher one to criticism than to creative 
works. This is certainly bold because until then criticism was looked down 
upon by those who called themselves “creators,” who held their creations 
to be unique, sacred, untouchable, absolute; who never had enough sar- 
casm to level at these parasites, capable of praising, attacking, analyzing, 
commenting and even—ridiculous claim—of classitying. 

In Claude-Edmonde Magny’s opinion—one recognizes here and there 
the fortunate influence of Bachelard—the hierarchy is reversed. According 
to her, in the face of the enigma of life, man almost instinctively invents 
myths: these in their ensemble corstitute literature and the arts. Then 
comes the explanation and the interpretation of the myth; this is criticism. 
Finally there is philosophy, a privileged stage which, in an effort to har- 
monize everything, manages to perceive the naked truth. We see that 
these three stages correspond to the three successive degrees of abstraction 
and of lucidity. The hierarchy, in reality, isa chronology of the progressive 
efforts of the mind to spiritualize the expression of its supreme solutions. 
“Thus literature, criticism and finally philosophy represent three steps of 
the human ascent toward the light” (p. 33). 

One can well imagine, however, that in placing criticism so high, 
Claude-Edmonde Magny demands a great deal of it. “The judicial and 


5. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
6. “Collection Etre et Penser” (Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1945). 
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doctrinal function” of criticism—the effort to comprehend, elaboration of 
the norms in the name of which one weighs and judges—in reality sub- 
ordinates it to a general purpose in conformity with the complexity of our 
times: “One of the first tasks of criticism is to effectuate the psychoanalysis 
of an epoch, to elucidate its profound preoccupations as they crop out in 
literary works, and thus to hasten the unification of the collective con- 
science. In this way, literary criticism will tend toward a kind of sociology” 
(p. 17). 

With grandiloquent coquetry, Claude-Edmonde Magny mentions three 
examples of this superior criticism; they represent, it is true, three models 
of their kind. The fundamental problem that she raises in the masterly 
passages devoted to Charles Morgan, J.-P. Sartre, and Kafka is the inci- 
dence of metaphysics in Romantic literature. Does man attempt to rise 
above himself or to fall? This is an essential question which could easily 
divide history in two: on the one hand the shameful history of wars, and on 
the other the glorious but slow-paced history of an effort to overcome 
initial cruelty. And beings—the metaphysicians and the thirsters for blood. 
There are, when one thinks about it, only these two kinds of men. 

Magny’s criticism of the novels of the three writers who are cited 
above is basically a study of the human condition considered from the 
social point of view, as well as of the reciprocal relations of the subjective 
and the objective, either in individual or in universal life. 

This metaphysical criticism is not what a vain group of authors would 
wish, an “objective,” anonymous criticism and, in its desire to be self- 
effacing, an amorphous one. She alone has the right to be partial, Magny 
claims. And she recalls Baudelaire’s phrase in regard to painting: “To be 
fair, in other words to justify its existence, criticism must be partial, pas- 
sionate, political.”” This makes it easy for us not to subscribe to her admira- 
tion for Kafka. We believe that this work—this epic of impotence—is 
based not upon metaphysics but upon the painful and monotonous aware- 
ness of his personal complexes. This restricts its significance as well as its 
audience. Because of the sterile ambivalence of his outmoded symbolism, 
it contributes not a little to the destruction of the living forces of modern 
man. Claude-Edmonde Magny has a good deal of admiration for Kafka, 
and it is possible that the pathos of the individual case (obligingly stressed 
by Kafka himself) is a factor that influenced her critical judgment. More- 
over, it is the only one of her analyses that makes a point of biographical 
data. Of the three forms of asceticism that she describes, Kaf ka’s is the purest 
in her opinion. Nevertheless, she perceives in him, too, a departure, “a 
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trickery,” a deliberate effort toward integral despair; we might call it a 
predilection for, a cultivation of, despair. 

Also, the example of Kaf ka, like that of Morgan and Sartre, represents 
the portrayal of a certain kind of literature which despairs of itself. Unable 
to resign itself to remaining a mere means of interpretation, it set itself up, 
little by little, as “‘a privileged knowledge.” 

However—and this is the ultimate conclusion of Sandales d’ Empédocle— 
if the partial stalemating of literature springs from a confusion, for which 
the authors themselves are responsible, between their works and the spirit- 
ual life, its eminent dignity is due to the fact that it nevertheless encom- 
passes “the stages of human becoming; therefore, it is quite naturally criti- 
cism’s responsibility to maintain the rights of a vivifying pluralism; while 
philosophy’s task is the assimilation by man and the complete domination 
of these two functions of the moral conscience which are science and 
literature.” 

In fact, one encounters the traditional conflict between the critic’s warm 
awareness of his passions and the entirely cold intelligence of his analyses in 
the unfriendliness which the artists feel toward him, anxious as they are to 
protect the secret of their inspiration or of their experiments. Faced with a 
work that stirs our feelings, we cannot help oscillating between enjoyment 
and evaluation of it, gradually transforming an innocent love into a loving 
evaluation. 

This judgment has played a part in the artistic emotion and intervenes te 
justify and reinforce it. The work, the object offered to our sensibilities, 
soon becomes a subject for meditation. On this very role and this interven- 
tion Gaéton Picon based his treatise on aesthetics, L’ Ecrivain et son Ombre,? 
an excellent title, which reminds us of Democritus’ phrase: “Word, 
shadow of the work.” In the beginning of his book we find a sentence that 
is in agreement with Magny’s thesis: “A work, and particularly a literary 
work, appeals irresistibly to the critical conscience as soon as it is glimpsed; 
this conscience accompanies it as our shadow follows our footsteps.” The 
conflict between the writer and the critic, or, as Gaéton Picon says, “the 
conflict between the creation and the conscience,”’—for this glimpse from 
which the author flees, he sometimes finds, searching within himself—has 
many facets. Picon turns them over, one by one, convinced that each one 
reflects a part of the truth or, if you will, a real aspect of probability; but 
that is the same thing. Truth resides only in the aspect of things. Where 
would it otherwise be found? 

7. Paris, Gallimard, 1953. 
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Therefore Picon studies a work at times in the light of its initial purpose, 
at times in terms of its definitive expression—its language. Sometimes, 
“the nocturnal and subterranean occurrence,” more often sensitivity and 
intelligence, the result ofa long internal dialogue, preside in turn or simul- 
taneously at its troubled birth. Knowledge, this “genius of dissatisfaction,” 
creates the meditated work, abandoned, resumed, and finally determined 
at the very moment when “a form stronger than his power to deny it” 
takes hold of its author. We can see where he is taking us. Examining the 
relations between aesthetic experience and judgment, he denies that aes- 
thetic experience is the reaction it was considered to be for two centuries— 
that of affectivity alone. A work, according to him, is not addressed to 
sensitivity alone, which the worst commonplace, at certain times or delib- 
erately, can elicit, but—this is a privilege of the mind—‘to a particular ap- 
titude for discerning the forms created” (p. 37); yet our aesthete acknowl- 
edges that to love a work is to go much further than to give an evaluation 
of it, even a competent one. 

One essential chapter, “L’ Esthétique et la Philosophie de |’ Art,” demon- 
strates at the start that the aesthetics of the past was so much in harmony 
with the forms of the real that classical art did not imagine “the absolute in 
any other form than that of the real, magnified” (p.127).On the other hand, 
modern aesthetics links the work of art “with subjectiuity, with the social, 
the historic; it is psychological, psychoanalytical, biological, sociological.” 
Both classical and modern aesthetics, however, are more akin to philoso- 
phies of art than to pure aesthetics because of their search for causes and 
finalities. Our theorist makes a distinction between philosophy of art, 
which is concerned with the nature of art, and aesthetics which inquires 
into the art value of the work. Question of nature, question of value, to 
confuse them is to misunderstand both—and to attribute to the intentions 
of the artist—legitimate, of course, whether selfish or generous—a neces- 
sary issue that appertains to its profound singularity. 

“‘A man is an artist if he experiences as content, as the thing itself; what 
non-artists call form.” This sentence of Nietzsche’s is used as a turn-table in 
L’ Ecrivain et son Ombre to orient its author’s remarks toward the analysis of 
forms. This is a fascinating chapter in which the example of Mallarmé is 
often preponderant and probing. It tends to demonstrate that the novel, 
poem or painting today seems to be an attempt to make it “‘a ereation of 
language far more than an expression of the world.” Picon takes this occa- 
sion to challenge German theories like those of the Einfiihlung or of the 
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Kunstwissenschaft, to which he adds the subsidiary questions of the rhythm, 
of the prestige, “of the beauty of nature.” 

By way of the detour of uncertain and slow historical judgment, he 
comes back to the criticism which judges judgment, which alone dares to 
give an opinion and to acknowledge the absence or presence of a value in a 
work. 

Ever since classical criteria of appreciation have gone out, the critic’s 
task has become increasingly more difficult: he moves about amid con- 
fusion; he trips over false sincerities, he comes up against literature’s secret 
penchant for suicide. He runs behind the artist who is always ahead of him 
and who leads him astray. And yet his breathlessness is the price he pays for 
his worth. “The critic,” says Gaéton Picon, “‘is one who pits his strength 
against the productivity of an epoch, who tests a concept of the whole of 
literature in constant contact with actuality.” Glancing at contemporary 
criticism, he deplores its inadequacy and realizes that this concept of the 
whole has many flaws. This is because criticism, grown prudent, or docile, 
or too accepting, eludes the only problem that concerns it, that of selecting, 
of weighing, of judging and of orienting. Extra-aesthetic crit cism, which 
he calls “criticism of content and of surroundings,” doubtless can contrib- 
ute impressive or enlightening information, but it does not in any way 
explain the existence of the work in terms of an immortal object; only 
aesthetic criticism is in a position to do this. It alone can outline the features 
of the mobile and ever fresh countenance of beauty. It alone assesses what 
is irreducible in a work. It guards against the illusion which, “‘attributing 
everything to the truth of a certain trend in art, bids us to minimize the 
importance of individual talent.” Thereupon Gaéton Picon closes the circle 
of his meditations and returns to his initial point, the conflict between the 
one and the all, between the happy life and the cold appraisal which gauges 
it, between love and resistance to love, between creation and conscience. 

If to create is to appeal to enigmatic forces, it is at the same time to sub- 
ject them to the control of the intelligence which fertilizes and endows 
them, multiplying their effectiveness. Only those works are great in which 
the authors have reconciled within themselves the two forces that some 
imagine to be enemies: the obscure and the crystal clear. Picon is bent upon 
proving the legitimacy of an aesthetics which, in the last analysis, is merely 
the acknowledgment of this rare reconciliation. According to him, aes- 
thetics is “‘a methodology of the aesthetic experience lived,” which, in the 
face of a work of art, the fount of emotion, elicits almost simultaneously 
delight and judgment, contemplation and commentary. 
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Lucidity, the clear understanding of motives, and consequently the im- 
portance of critical judgment, are not always well received. 

We have seen what Wladimir Weidlé had to say about the writer in 
regard to his novel; he deplored the author’s excessive premeditation, 
claiming he was more concerned with interpreting his concept of the 
world than of illustrating his concept of the work of art. Going on to speak 
of poetry, he is even more indignant at the all-too-conscious choice of 
means. 

Anxious to innovate and hence to astonish, the poet, Weidlé asserts, is 
led “in regard to versification” to outbid the new; he has an exaggerated 
fear of the commonplace, of the déa vu. This results in both a systematic 
and a feverish exploitation of all the possible metric and strophic forms 
which, in turn, can only accelerate the decomposition of verse by im- 
poverishing its subject-matter to the extreme limit, separating it from life, 
from living language, from living man.”* A dangerous statement that con- 
stitutes the condemnation of a whole line of poets who, since Edgar Allan 
Poe, took pride in the knowledge of what they were doing. This condem- 
nation reminds us somewhat of Roger Caillois’ concern for the anarchical 
aspect of modern poetry. In Imposture de la Poésie,? it is true that he mainly 
attacked Surrealism, without realizing that if incoherence never has value 
as a method, it can be useful as an expedient. 

He recognized in the manifestoes of this school only the ferments of dis- 
order, attributing no value to the wings with which these very extrav- 
agances endowed the imagination. But it is best not to force a comparison 
between these two authors in regard to the role of reason; their theories are 
almost diametrically opposed. 

Nothing serves better to prove that lucidity is neither inhibiting nor 
destructive than a comparison of the three versions of L’ Aprés-Midi d'un 
Faune. It was not the first draft, full of sage and facile verses which Mendés 
and even Banville would not have disavowed, that inspired Debussy, but 
rather the third, mature, duly transformed, obscured, restored, I would 
say, in all its lucidity, to mystery. 

As for Mallarmé’s unproductivity, we know that it has many causes, a 
few of which were entirely independent of his own degree of awareness of 
them; others were inherent in the high standard of his concepts, particu- 
larly the idea—to which the eminent dignity of poetry clings—which is 


8. Op. cit., p. 84. 
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that the universe conceives of itself in a superior manner only in the verbal 
form. 

The example of Valéry suffices to challenge the quasi-mythical, in any 
case religious concept which Weidlé entertains of artistic creativity. In 
Valéry we find weariness of lucidity, weariness of the tension that it de- 
mands and which makes him terminate his poems and finish just to finish. 
No longer pleasing himself, he pleased the public in this way, a public that 
inevitably misunderstood; in Cimetiére Marin it remembered mainly the 
last strophe which, to the poet’s ear, was merely a return to the familiar 
refrain. 

It is true that Weidlé portrays Valéry almost as the victim of the com- 
bined and pernicious influences of Leonardo da Vinci and Edgar Allan Poe. 
Valéry, he says in substance, inherited from those two spiritual ancestors 
the pride of discovering, then that of knowing, and finally of maneuvering 
the powers of artistic creation. This gave him such intense satisfaction that 
he found it sufficient in itself, as if the fact of possessing the reins of govern- 
ment excused one from governing or impelled one to refuse to govern. 
“Leonardo and after him Edgar Allan Poe, each in his own manner, be- 
lieved they could reconcile art and pride, but Valéry chose alternately art 
and pride, productivity and silence.” 

Schematized for the purpose of illustration, this alternative was no alter- 
native at all. Valéry’s periods of silence and of publication succeeded one 
another. It would be presumptuous to enumerate the various reasons for 
this since Valéry has explained it himself. 

Undoubtedly Weidlé is correct in believing that for the man of art it is 
the whole man who conceives and executes. But he goes too far when he 
asserts that to know oneself to be creative is precisely what prevents crea- 
tivity today. 

It is not only “by reasoning rather than imagining” that one produces a 
failure, but often by imagining more than reasoning. Furthermore, we 
must retort that reasoning and reason are also part of man. Putting all of 
himself into his work does not in any way prevent the artist from being 
aware of his powers and consequently of his intent. This awareness, in 
turn, does not preclude his having faith in his previous and personal in- 
spiration without which, it is true, a work of art would not exist. In our 
opinion there is no contradiction between awareness and inspiration: 
everything depends upon the artist’s vitality. 

With what marvels of intelligence and lucidity—a rather striking para- 
dox—Weidlé rebels against the supervision of the critical conscience! 
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With what enthusiastic perspicacity he analyzes and synthesizes the tech- 
niques of these poets (techniques confused with their poetics)! Mallarmé, 
Valéry, Rimbaud, Joyce—capable and guilty of pure poetry—whose 
works, though he admits that they have a transient or limited value, have 
led poetry into the impasse where it languishes at present. 

In the face of the abundance of poetic production, we personally refuse 
to speak of an exhaustion of the artistic imagination. Not everything is at 
the level of a regenerating work. However, should a genius appear, he 
would put to use all that one is tempted to call the remains of beauty. He 
would take hold of them and revive them; he would reform, innovate 
and, through his works, clear a path in the thick forests of the future, a path 
of wide avenues which others could tread. There is no decadence in art, 
merely a momentary lack of creative spirits. This is a question of genera- 
tion. 


The problem cf lucidity occupies a greater place than one would think. 
It does not spring solely from artistic technique. At the core of the process 
of creativity, awareness of motives enlightens the writer in regard to his 
purpose; on the other hand, it informs the public about the path that one is 
determined to make it follow. The irritating controversy over involve- 
ment springs from the clarity of ends—or if you prefer, from the morality 
of ends. 

Whoever says “ends” in reality says “duty.” The writer is a man who 
has two duties to perform: one toward himself, that is to say toward his 
work, the other toward the reader for whom, in the last analysis, it is in- 
tended. Upon these two duties, upon their conflict, their convergence or 
hierarchy, depends the solution advocated by every writer whose con- 
science challenges him. 

As Julien Benda has shown, the question of involvement, raised ever 
since writers have existed, answered in the negative during the period of 
ivory towers and most often in the affirmative during our harassed times, 
derives essentially from an influence upon public opinion which is as- 
sumed, feared, or desired. It is based upon the authority and the prestige 
that one attributes to a writer. This implies, we might mention in passing, 
that literature is a force which cannot be disregarded. In short, the prob- 
lem exists whenever one inquires into the author’s psychological and social 
relationship with his readers, whenever one is concerned with what today 
is called the sociology of art. 

As defended by its partisans or attacked by its enemies, the question of 
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involvement contains a fundamental and implicit postulate which is the 
connection of ethics with aesthetics. For this reason some condemn free 
literature in the name of morality and others condemn the literature of in- 
volvement in the name of a higher morality of literature and of art. 

Yet it would seem that the problem of involvement is a false kind of 
problem, that the artist cannot be torn apart by inimical duties; that all 
that must reside in him is coincidence, absorption, integration of his duty 
as a man with his duty as an artist. The obstacles of art exist within art and 
it is there that the writer is aware of bonds; it is there that he is not free to 
commit evil, a certain evil against himself, that is to say, against man. 

This is the opinion of Gaéton Picon, among others, who, in his well- 
titled last chapter, “L’Art comme Remords Joie,” asserts that “art cannot 
obey any laws save its very own, that it has no human significance unless it 
ventures to be all that it can be: a proud and indestructible language, an 
uncompromising gamble in which men will learn to acknowledge, for the 
benefit of their common strength, this image of their wrested and re- 
deemed life.” 

We cannot terminate this discussion on involvement without referring 
to a book, Problematica de la Literatura’? in which it is examined at length 
and in which the author’s personality demands our serious attention. Un- 
tiring in his efforts and impervious to all innovations regardless of their 
place of origin, amply informed about ideas and works, inclined and 
trained to define and also to define himself, Guillermo de Torre discerns in 
the heavens of the mind not only the handful of stars that one is content to 
contemplate, but also their outline and their destiny. Nothing fascinates 
him so much as this orbit that he would like to anticipate. 

His doctrine might be associated with Taine’s if it did not compensate 
for determinism by means of all the endowments of the most authentic 
Spanish humanism, particularly his faith in the individual. Although man 
on the whole is determined by geographical and historical factors, Torre 
believes that each man’s personal genius itself becomes determinative, the 
equivalent of a natural force that runs counter to the natural order, and 
moves in the direction of more or less advanced states of civilization. Yet 
he firmly believes that the writer is created and shaped by the historical and 
cultural circumstances of his times. This explains the space allotted in his 
book to political problems like those of Hitlerism and Communism, or to 
questions of artistic morality like that of involvement. 


10. Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, 1951. 
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The twentieth century, Torre says correctly, will appear to future his- 
torians as the century of contradictions which are nowhere so flagrant as in 
the domain of literature and of the arts. Writers and artists, alternately ac- 
cepting and resisting their destiny, at times intoxicated with initiative, at 
other times yielding to obedience, have risked everything for everything 
for the sole purpose, not of preserving or of reviving their youth, but of 
making the youthfulness of their works unpredictable and absolute. In 
order to be supremely themselves they have not hesitated to gamble their 
lives and their art by placing their bets on the adventure that they con- 
ceived as an experiment, in imitation of the sciences. 

Strange adventures, indeed, from which recklessness and gratuitousness 
are banished and which speculate upon profits and discoveries, safeguard- 
ing in the wake the avenues of celebrity. Overcome with vertigo, literature 
descended unknown slopes toward that which is the least free in man: the 
unarticulated, the obscure, the dreamt of, the irresponsible, the uncon- 
scious ... where compulsions are no less powerful for being unnamed. 
The question today is to speculate whether or not the time has come for the 
re-ascent and whether, from the depths of the most unrelenting rashness, 
fresh incarnations might not spring up. 

As for the matter of involvement, Torre has no difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing (p. 208) that aesthetic grace illuminates pure and disinterested works, 
which in the end seem to be the most representative of a period, the richest 
in repercussions and in consequences. On the other hand, works elaborated 
with an eye to an external finality, independent of the artistic necessity, 
avid to prove, quickly lose not only their actuality but even their value as 
proof. 

Therefore there is no anti-literary literature, Torre concludes. There 
cannot be a literature of involvement that is valid in regard to art, nor even 
in regard to involvement. One senses that Torre, who has certainly read 
and remembered everything, found real delight in La,Littérature dégagée,™ 
a book full of verve and courage in which Etiemble, using concrete ex- 
amples and writing in a different spirit, deals with analogous problems. In 
the beginning he quotes Montaigne to his reader: “I do not know how to 
become so profoundly and wholly involved. When my will recommends 
that I do something it is not with such a violent obligation that my under- 
standing is tainted by it... .” 

Where is literature going? The Argentinian author wonders about this 


11. Paris, Gallimard, 1953. 
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in his lengthy meditations upon the vicissitudes of art during the last few 
decades. Toward the loss of all substance, all content, thanks to excessive 
affectation? Toward its “artistic denaturalization” thanks to excessive pur- 
pose? Toward a synthesis that integrates the best of these two tendencies, 
thanks to a reassessment of values? 

Without answering these questions in a precise fashion, above all with- 
out wishing to prophesy, Torre (and I join him in this) can only remark 
upon the vitality of literature in the face of the worst upheavals—its sur- 
vival, its perpetual rebirth, as if it enjoyed the privilege of breathing life 
into its own death. 


G. de Torre’s book encourages us to penetrate a little further, to identify 
the fundamental stake in so many polemics: the notion of liberty. It is this 
notion which political schools and religions oppose in the end; it is this 
notion whose benefits or abuses are constantly described. Analysis inevitably 
is made on two levels, essential and functional, and it is not always possible 
to separate the one from the other. 

For in truth this notion of liberty lives, deteriorates or evolves in man’s 
conscience; deep within him it is unique, but it is sometimes twofold in its 
aspect and in its action. Unfortunately, man has divided himself, and his 
professional dignity does not always coincide with his political dignity. 
An inauspicious dualism, this, which results in the fundamental paradox of 
our epoch: the clamor for absolute liberty at the very moment when, for 
good or for evil, the wisest regimes restrain the freedom of each of us. 

Thus we experience to the limit this phenomenon which is not at all 
rare: men of extreme individualism placing themselves in the service of 
extreme enslavement, in the very name of the full flowering of their total 
potentialities. This was an error of orientation which many men were led 
to correct. The result, literally speaking, has been the great number of con- 
fessions, of mea culpas in which repentance circles around a definition and, 
curiously enough, finally abandons the rather murky term “liberation” to 
readopt precisely that of liberty—that time-honored word which smacks 
of culture in its classical form and which is the basis of European history. 

After all, our inspection of the horizon was not as disappointing as one 
might have expected. Only Weidlé believes that the future of literature 
appears to be compromised along with that of civilization. 

Although the pertinence and the wealth of thought in Les Abeilles 
d Aristé, the contagious forcefulness, the happy formulas, the luster and 
clarity of its sentences make it a rewarding and exciting book, yet its theme 
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seems an attempt to illustrate Spengler’s thesis regarding the supposed 
decadence of Europe. 

For Weidlé believes that the position of artistic creation is peculiarly 
precarious and threatened today, indicating that the next civilization will 
be an inferior one, despite the tested techniques which should insure its 
smooth functioning. Just as the sea, our foster-mother, leaves behind it as it 
ebbs only the sterile sands of an uninhabitable desert, so art, ebbing from 
our world, leaves behind it only aridity and harshness. 

The third section of the book is a veritable lament over our civilization, 
that “Descente aux Enfers” which is merely the gloomy reflection of our 
literature. Although the final chapter, ““Convalescence ou Résurrection,” 
presents a dilemma which is not discouraging in terms of either of these 
two alternatives, nevertheless one perceives in reading it that Weidlé is 
thinking of a third solution. This is why his conclusion, though it is ad- 
mirably written, inevitably adopts the tone of a funeral oration. Yet his 
pessimism has a comforting side because it is a kind of ironical illustration 
of the importance of letters, because he predicts that the decline of their 
prestige, their want of teachings, their lack of enchantment are followed 
by more sordid losses. 

With the exception of the author of Les Abeilles d’ Aristée, the essayists 
whom we have discussed are in agreement. The disappearance of literature 
and of art would deprive man of his own light, as necessary to him as the 
solar light that awakens him each morning along with his hunger for hap- 
piness, his thirst for inquiry. Each of the essayists perceives in literature the 
conscience of humanity. 

“*A life dedicated to art,” says Gaéton Picon, “is one of the finest devo- 
tions of man.” And Claude-Edmonde Magny says: “Literature is one of 
the functions of the human conscience.” Even Weidlé in his negative 
fashion asserts: ““Man stripped of art is quite as inhuman as art deprived of 
man. For the measure of a man, of his grandeur as well as of his misery, is 
art.” Let us add to this Marcel Arland’s statement which attributes “all the 
dangers and the weaknesses from which it (literature) suffers to a lack of 
love and of faith.” He considers it “the purest expression of man and his 
finest creation.” 

These converging affirmations authorize one to believe either that there 
is no crisis in letters or that letters are in a permanent state of crisis. 

Furthermore, nothing proves that the sense of the absurd, so alive and 
so widespread today, even maintained and stimulated by our modern 

12. La Grace d’écrire, Chap. I, p. 19, “Sur la Condition littéraire” (Paris, Gallimard, 1955). 
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anguish, has triumphed over our will to recover; that the horror of the 
real has been victorious over the zest for living, the mania for wordy dis- 
putes over reading. The spectacle of a kind of literature that despairs of it- 
self does not negate the fact that what it attempts and what it proclaims as 
its failure to achieve, tend to restore to letters their true function—to in- 
terpret a moment of civilization and to herald its next stage. 

The characteristic of literature, Ezra Pound seems to say, is to incite men 
to the continuance of life and also to free their spirit while nourishing it; 
finally, unceasingly to buttress and reinforce their élan vital. If this élan, 
this initial impulse, this survival, does not follow the path that some would 
wish it to, it is nonetheless, although faltering and uncertain, a step 
forward. 

Whether or not they like it, those whom we call the men of culture, for 
want of a better term, give it its rhythm. And it is their words—disapprov- 
al or praise—which alone lend it its significance. Compelled to harmonize 
the needs of the spirit with the evolution of events which the people slowly 
drive forward, they proclaim, albeit reluctantly, the power possessed by 
the awareness of literature and by its expression in the face of the instinctive 
and mute will to survive. 

Literature continues. Certain indications (particularly the appearance of 
all those works that feel the need to make the point) lead us to deduce that 
the period of disorder is yielding, little by little, to one which will be 
guided by entirely new criteria. 

“We go toward the future by walking backwards,” Valéry used to say. 
Is it impossible for us to face this future brusquely, a future which after all 
depends upon us? Is it impossible that at the height of scientific progress our 
will to conquer might prove the equal of our sterilizing fear of being 


duped? 
Evil is certainly inherent in man, but collective evil, that bogey, let it 
retreat! . . . There is nothing sanctimonious in this hope that springs from 


the midst of horror and of contempt. There is nothing blind in it. Rather, 
with smiling eyes and a stiff upper lip, it embraces the certainty that 
confidence in man is, after all, productive and inspiring. 

Thus the present upheaval, the probing of the ends and means of art, its 
impregnation by new sciences, could be the indication of a way of thinking, 
and of adding the literature that some call foreign to the weight of total 
knowledge. This literature could presage a new humanism about to take 
shape which, ever better informed on the true nature of man, would have 
as its foundation as much respect for his sorrows as for his nobility. 
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